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Notes of the Week 


Murder of a King—— 

The brutal assassination at Marseilles on 
Tuesday of King Alexander of Yugo-Slavia and 
M. Barthou, the French Foreign Minister, while 
most detestable and revolting in itself, is a 
tragedy for all Europe. The 


directed to renewing those alliances of France with 
other States which had been wearing thin because 
of the weakness of his predecessors at the Quai 
d’Orsay. Of late, however, there were some 
indications, especially after his entente with Soviet 
Russia, that he was less successful than in the 
opening months of this last phase of his 
remarkable career. 


** 
* 


strongest personality in the 
Balkans, King Alexander, fresh 
from a successful visit to Sofia, was 
on his way to Paris with the object 
of consolidating peace by assisting 
in bringing about a rapprochement 
between his own country and Italy 
—an aim now dear to French 
policy. His death must make at 
least a pause in the process. He was 
a great patriot. His murderer was 
a Croat fanatic, and the King’s 
determined efforts to unify the 
Yugoslavs.— Serbs, Croats and 


** 
* 


Murder of a Statesman 

M. Barthou, who shared the fate of King 
Alexander, may be said to have died a martyr 
to French policy. Unquestionably one of the ablest 
statesmen of the day, he belonged to the school 
of M. Poincaré, who looked on Germany as the 
enemy, to be restrained and resisted in every 
possible way. Barthou, who had withdrawn from 
politics some years ago, emerged from his retire- 
ment to support M. Doumergue. His policy was 


The Boy King of Yugo-Slavia 
Slovenes—have now received a terrible check. But 
it is hardly possible at the moment to estimate the 
force and sweep of the repercussions his murder 
will create, whether in the Balkans or elsewhere. 


“Tf the Fire Blazes.....” 

The horror of the assassination 
of King Alexander of Yugo-Slavia 
is, as we have indicated, too fresh 
for the consequences of it to be 
gauged adequately. He was a 
dictator who has, alas, paid the 
penalty for his dictatorship. He 
was also an_ extremely able 
diplomat. Threats of war between 
Yugo-Slavia and Italy had been 
growing more serious; the King’s 
visit to France, the result of an 
appeal by the French Government, was to have 
been the prelude to an amicable understanding 
with Signor Mussolini. That hope is now dashed 
to the ground; the position is more serious than 
ever. If that fire blazes up it can hardly fail to 
spread into a European conflagration. 

And this is the moment when England is told— 
by Englishmen— that she must continue to dis- 
arm and leave herself defenceless in a world where 
tension is at breaking-point. 


Spanish Inquisition 

The crime at Marseilles has thrown into the 
shade the serious trouble in Spain, where for the 
moment the situation appears to be in hand. It 
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is not likely that the lull is more than a temporary 
one. The British Labour Press, characteristically 
unable to see the position except from the biased 
view-point that the Reds can do no wrong, 
regards the revolutionaries as particularly heroic 
and yet, by some Alice-in-Wonderland sort of 
reasoning, attributes the blame to—Fascism. 

The Spanish Republic, democratic and without 
a shred of Fascism about it, was attacked by Red 
extremists, who, among other precious exploits, 
tortured and murdered priests, blew up an 
orphanage kept by nuns, many nuns and children 
being killed, set fire to the married quarters of the 
Civil Guards at Leon, women and children perish- 
ing in the flames. 

‘* The revolutionaries have not lost their ideals ** 
says the Daily Herald. Apparently not. 


** 
* 


Socialists Squashed 

But thanks to the unshaken loyalty of her civil, 
military and naval forces Spain is emerging 
triumphantly from the serious crisis which was 
brought about by the Socialists and their. 
anarchist allies in their attempt to overthrow by 
arms the legitimate, majority Government of the 
country. The attempt to engineer a revolution 
has failed. At the moment of writing, fighting 
still continues, but it is no longer formidable. 
With the subjugation of the Barcelona rebels, the 
backbone of the revolt was broken. The Spanish 
Socialists are or will be crushed. Their real aim 
was to establish a Dictatorship of the Left. Our 
own Socialists, dropping all pretences and dis- 
guises, are expressing the deep sorrow they feel 
for the fate of their friends! This is a thing to be 
noted and—remembered. 


** 
* 


French Stability 


Amid the alarms of the day it is comforting to 
observe that the French local elections exhibit, if 


they do not emphasise, the stability of France. - 


It is plain that the majority of the French voters 
are in favour of moderation and dislike extreme 
views. The combination of the Socialists with the 
Communists, which it was supposed might be 
rather upsetting, has had no success at all. The 
general result of the elections must be regarded 
as favourable to the National Government led by 
M. Doumergue, whose position and authority 
should therefore be strengthened. In this time 
of flux in Europe a stable France is a factor of the 
most tremendous importance. 


Rebuff for the Reds 
The Socialists are striving to minimise the 


importance of the welcome reduction of 54,000 in 
the unemployed returns for September, They con- 


sider this is due to ‘‘ world-wide causes’ and 
omit to face the awkward fact that conditions else- 
where, so far from tending to cause an increase in 
Great Britain’s prosperity, are distinctly unfavour- 
able to it. 


The truth is, of course, that the reduction of 
750,000 in unemployed since the Socialists had to 
quit their bungling is not likely to be a recom- 
mendation for getting them back in office again. 
They are polishing their armour—if so war-like 
a simile can be applied to our pink pacifists—for 
the next election and any form of prosperity 
achieved while their party is in opposition is to the 
last degree distasteful. 


A Negative Virtue 

None the less, if such prosperity could not have 
occurred under Socialist rule and would be un- 
thinkable were they to return, the ‘‘ National ”’ 
Government has no cause for self-congratulation. 
All that can be said in their favour is that, unlike 
the Socialists, they have not prevented it. 


But that is indeed a negative form of virtue. - 
The Prime Minister has earned the thanks of the 
community by absenting himself for a long period 
and by doing and saying nothing since his return. 
Mr. Baldwin has hardly been more prominent and 
his speech at Bristol, with its quotations from 
Burke and references to his days at Harrow, has 
been rightly described as that of a tired old man. 


If the Conservatives—and it was for a Conserva- 
tive Government the country in fact and reality 
voted—wish to achieve anything in the lifetime 
of the present Government or to retain any logic 
of forming the next one they must put more in 
their programme than protection from vested 
interests and chattering about a State Lottery. 


* * 
* 


Lord Lloyd and National Defence 

Lord Lloyd moved this Resolution at the 
National Union of Conservatives at Bristol. ‘‘ That 
this Conference desires to record its grave anxiety 
in regard to the inadequacy of the provisions made 
for Imperial Defence.”’ 


It was carried unanimously, or, to be accurate, 
with two dissentients. At last year’s Conference 
Lord Lloyd moved a similar Resolution, though 
not quite so bluntly worded, and it was also 
carried unanimously. In the intervening twelve 
months what, have the Government done to meet 
the wishes of their supporters? The answer is 
they have talked about it. And day by day we 
are drifting more and more behind the powers 
of Empire while the shadow of War is creeping 
inexorably nearer, 
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Snub to Mr. Chamberlain 


What is one to say of a Government which 
drifts along utterly callous of the peril in which 
the British nation stands and treats its own 
supporters with insolence on the question? Mr. 
Baldwin made a much heralded speech last 
Friday to the Conservative delegates, and 
studiously refrained from any mention of the India 
White Paper split. Everybody noticed that 
omission. But he also ignored this pressing 
question of National Defence and the Press seem 
to have overlooked this flagrant insult to his Party. 
If the Conservative Conference meet and pass 
Resolutions which the leaders treat as a dead letter 
it is time the rank and file of the Party plainly 
took matters in their own hands. While we are 
on the subject of Lord Lloyd’s resolution it is 
fitting -to break a lance with Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, whose contribution to a debate was 
to invite Lord Lloyd to add to his resolution the 
words Mr. Winston Churchill had used at Bir- 
mingham—*‘ and assures the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that, heavy as are its burdens, it prefers 
the security and safety of our native land above all 
other benefits.’” Lord Lloyd at once accepted this 
addendum and it stands as the view of the Con- 
ference. It was a snub the Chancellor asked for 
and got. 


* * 
* 


What Neville Meant 

Clearly Mr. Neville Chamberlain intended the 
addition as a veiled threat to the Party that if they 
require the national defences to be put on a safety 
basis—and it is going to take years and vast 
expenditure to do it—then bang goes any hope of 
any reduction of taxation next year. So the Con- 
ference regarded it and voted accordingly. As 
sensible Englishmen they value the safety of the 
Realm before a little cheap popularity to the 
Chancellor even if it hits their pockets, and that 
Mr. Chamberlain should have thought they would 
be influenced by his ill-conceived intervention 
throws a lurid spot-light on his mentality. 


** 
* 


Mussolini's Hint 
The view is rapidly being promulgated now 
that the only way to restore confidence, to revive 
our national credit which is naturally affected by 
our defencelessness, and to preserve the peace in 
Europe is to compel the Government to take 
immediate and sufficient steps to render us safe 
from defeat in view of the precarious condition of 
peace. ‘‘ Let who so desire peace prepare for 
War,”’ said Mussolini, the other day at Genoa. 
That is the only way. If Mr. Chamberlain cannot 
produce the golden egg out of his hat at the next 
- Budget it is better than killing the goose that lays 
it. 


Thanks, Mr. Brown 

Lord Nutfield did a good service in giving Mr. 
John Brown, a Socialist of Ruskin College, 
Oxford, his fare to Russia, and Mr, Brown who 
is an honest Socialist, has done an equally good 
service in telling the truth about his visit. 

John Brown’s body has spent some weeks in 
the land of the Soviet ; but his soul goes marching 
on far beyond the ignorance and squalor which 
some of his less enlightened political associates 
so persistently applaud. ‘‘ I am glad to be back ”’ 
he says, ‘“‘ . . . . Housing conditions are vile . . . 
One does not see many smiling faces among the 
workers .. . Russia is a land of queues and the 
standard of living is definitely below that of a 
man on the dole in England.”’ 

Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

** 
* 
An Idle Dream 

Echoes of the Labour Conference at Southport 
still reverberate. Apart from the fighting pro- 
gramme, there emerges the determination to 
secure more free education up to a later age (i.e., 
less parental responsibilities) and Socialist control 
of the Universities, which are to be forbidden to 
teach any form of Imperialist or any non- 
Socialistic doctrines. 

A Mr. Little demanded as his particular ideal 
more leisure for all and more money. Human, if 
impracticable. This Litthke man does not want a 
busy day. +* 


B.B.C. Blunderers 

The B.B.C. make big mistakes. They also 
make many silly little ones, among the latter being 
the engagement of a stowaway to broadcast his 
experiences. Sir John Reith and the mutual 
admiration society of refined young men who are 
his underlings seem to regard a stowaway as a 
hero. A stowaway is as dishonest as any other 
type of thief and, in addition, can be a danger to 
the ship in which he sneaks a free passage. 

** 

Mr. Nevinson’s Art 

Some four years ago Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson’s 
health began to give way, and for a considerable 
time he was only able to work at long intervals. 
But, as his exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
shows, he has completely recovered, and his art 
has not suffered in the least. Indeed, it has 
improved in several vital ways. It is less rebel- 
lious and his contact with Nature is more intricate, 
and he reacts to its moods with a sympathy which 
finds relief in exquisite impressions such as 
‘“* Twilight ’’ (41), the grey harmony of ‘‘ Green- 
wich ”’ (66), and ‘‘ Dawn ”’ (58). The virility of 
his early Cubistic work is found in splendidly 
visualised and painted landscapes of permanent 
artistic value. Of these which best represent his 
development are ‘‘ La Conciergerie ’’ (65), ‘‘ Hay 


Barges (44), Ploughing ” (78), and “Wind,” 
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The Tragedy 


The King 


HAD the honour 

of knowing King 

Alexander _ person- 
ally. His published 
photographs are an 
excellent likeness of the 
simple, unaffected man 
whose charm of manner 
nid great tenacity of 
purpose. 

Fearlessness was a 
characteristic. He always 
wore military uniform, 
even when he stayed at 
his country residence at 
‘Bled, but I never knew him have a military guard. 
For this reason his personality was regarded as 
something sacred by his people. 

In 1909 he became Crown Prince of Serbia, and 
when the, Great War broke out he became 
Commander-in-Chief of the Serbian armies, whose 
story is simply a story of heroes—and none more 
heroic than Alexander himself. 


He shared in all the hardships of the cam- 
paigns and of the retreat across the mountains of 
Albania to the sea—and Corfu. It was character- 
istic of him that he declined to go on board an 
Italian warship, which had been sent to bring 
him off, until he was sure that provision had been 
made for the safety of all his soldiers. It is not 
too much to say that his courage and steadfast 
bearing throughout the War endeared him to 
every one of his people. 

Primarily, by education and then by long and 
difficult action in the field, Alexander was a 
soldier. He was not cast down by defeat, and he 
was modest in victory ; he had the soldierly virtues 
and, no doubt, some of their defects. 


Yet Alexander loved home life. He was essen- 
tially a family man, delighting in the company 
of his wife—whose presence he found soothing 
and helpful when he was worn out with affairs of 
State—and of his children. 


He rose at five o’clock each morning and 
worked tirelessly all day, except for a brief hour 
when he went motoring, generally driving 
himself, 


Born in 1888 in Montenegro, of whose King, 
Nicolas, his mother was a daughter, he was 
verging on 46—a man in the prime of life—when 
he was ruthlessly murdered in Marseilles. 


In 1918, as Regent, he proclaimed the union 
of the Southern Slavs in the ‘‘ Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes,’’ a cumbersome 
designation changed in 1929 to Yugo-Slavia. In 
1921 he succeeded to the throne on the death of 
his father, but since the return from Corfu he had 
been king in everything but name. No longer a 


' soldier, he had to show himself a statesman, in 


very trying circumstances. E. R. M. 


Marseilles 


The Statesman 


ORE than a 
quarter of a 
century has 

passed since I first met 
Louis Barthou in the 
Salle des Pas Perdus of 
the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. He was then a mem- 
ber of the Clemenceau 
Cabinet. On that first - 
occasion he made an 
impression upon me 
which was only con- 
firmed by many subse- 
quent meetings. ’ 

As a politician he was astute and a master of the 
game. In bitterness of tongue he vied with 
Clemenceau, but the Tiger was more direct and 
downright, though not always more effective, in 
the wicked epigrams he aimed at his enemies. 
They were both good haters, Yet behind Barthou’s 
sneers—he was the best of company—there was a 
certain fund of bonhomie and good temper. 

On a certain occasion just before the war when 
he was attacking Caillaux whose pro-German pol- 
icy represented all that he most detested, he seemed 
to gather himself together like a snake and hiss 
venom at his enemy. It was that occasion. which 
led to the practical disappearance of Barthou from 
politics during the War. 

Whatever he was or was not, he was a burning 
patriot and for what he believed to be the honour 
of France he broke one of the unwritten laws of 
Parliamentary etiquette. When he was Minister 
of Justice, he found in a drawer of the Ministerial 
desk a document known as the Fabre Document. 
This had been passed on from Minister to Minister 
as a paper which might prove important since it 
alleged pressure by a Minister on a Judge. 

Barthou did not pass on that paper to his suc- 
cessor and it seemed for a while of national import- 
ance. Calmette the Editor of the Figaro attacked 
Caillaux for his secret negotiations with Germany 
and it was understood that the assault was to end 
with the damning publication of the Fabre 
Document. Before it was published Madame 
Caillaux shot Calmette dead and such a situation 
arose as might arise in this country if Mr. Garvin 
was killed by the wife of the Prime Minister. 

The Fabre Document had disappeared. Where 
was it? Barthou read it one afternoon in the 
Chamber and I have no doubt that his motive was 
patriotism. In his attempt to ruin Caillaux, he 
earned the hatred of the Chamber for not having 
played the political game and it was not until long 
after when the incident was forgotten that he 
could again take up his career. 

There was little love lost between Clemenceau 
and Barthou, but the Tiger will surely have a grim 
and envious word of greeting for him in the next 
world. For Barthou died in ‘the service of his 
country just such a death as Clemenceau courted 
during the War, H.W.A, 
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NOTES 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


Gardening Note 
The return of the ‘‘ Crimson ’’ Rambler. 


When I was being taught the three R’s, my 
governess wrote at the head of a page in my 
copy book, ‘‘A rolling stone gathers no moss,”’ 
Mais nous avons changé tout cela. Nowadays 
the réle of the rolling stone—is very important 
It gathers plenty of moss—from Moscow. 


Here may I refer my readers for further 
particulars.to the back page of the cover? 


From Moscow—England has learned that 
“Lies are greater than Truth.’’ Two 
thousand years ago ‘‘ Truth ’’ was nailed 


upon the Cross—in the Sacred Person of Our 
Lord. 


Boxing Note 

The British Lion is sad, sick, and sorry. 
His trainer has drawn his claws, carefully 
extracted his teeth and blinded him by 
throwing dust in his eyes—thus making him 
utterly unfit to fight. This condition carefully 
and craftily aimed at in order to match him 
with the Russian Bear for fifty millions of 
English money. 

There is going to be an enquiry. 


And so you see, there are wheels within 
wheels. 

And the ghastly crime perpetrated at 
Marseilles, coming so quickly after the 
assassination of the Chancellor of Austria, 
may, perhaps, cause us to think ‘‘ furiously.”’ 

AND—NOT—TOO—SOON. 


Between “Coalleagues” 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


= OW are you, my dear Coalleague ? ’’ said 
the Prime Minister, ‘‘ I canna tell you 
how glad I am to see you again; and how 
are all my dear Coalleagues? ”’ 

** Reasonably well,’’ said the other, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth for a moment, in token of 
his respect and emotion. 

“I’m glad to be home again among my dear 
comrades, I mean Coalleagues, and take up the 
burden of my responsibilities. I hear you have 
all done great things while I was away.” 

**T am glad you think so, Prime Minister. I 
am sure they will all be gratified to hear of your 
good opinion. But except Hore-Belisha, who has 
been chalking his name in public places, none of 
us seem to have added much to our popularity.”’ 

‘You don’t sound verra enthusiastic.’ 

‘* T must support my reputation for frankness.”’ 

** Quite right. I believe you’re the most honest 
man, next to myself, in the whole of my Cabinet. 
But speaking of honest men, how is our good 
Coalleague, Simon? ”’ 

** None too happy, Prime Minister.” 

‘** I’m sorry to hear that, verra sorry. I thought 
he’d been covering himself with glory at Geneva, 


introducing our Russian comrade, I mean our 
Russian Coalleague, into the League of Nations. 
That was a fine idea of his, a fine gesture for 
humanity, and it shows that we are just as pro- 
gressive as the Opposition.”’ 

** You call it his idea; he says it was yours.”’ 

“* Well, it might have been ; I almost forget.’’ 

** The fact is, he is rather sore about it: calls 
himself your catspaw and even insinuates that you 
went to Canada just to be out of the way when 
it was being put through.” 

** What a baseless suspicion, when everybody 
knows that I went to Canada for the good of my 
health. My doctors say my health has greatly 
benefited by the change.” 

“I’m glad to hear it; but you see, poor old 
Simon is a lawyer, and as such has a prejudice 
against your Russian friends. Their sense of 
property and his don’t exactly coincide, and he 
finds their methods a trifle arbitrary. Then he 
suspects them of coming into the League in order 
to embroil us with Japan, and he thinks they are 
bent upon stirring up a revolution in this 
country.” 

“* I didna think he was such a reactionary; but 
you, my dear Stanley, are more enlightened,” 
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““ I try to be,”’ said the other, ‘‘ we must move 
with the times; but I’m bound to say it has got 
me into rather a difficulty. You see, I’ve been 
denouncing Mosley and Fascism and_Dictator- 
ships, and all that does not quite fit with bringing 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat into the League 
of Nations.” 

‘““Isn’t your dilemma rather metapheesical ? ”’ 

** Yes, 1 suppose it is,’’ said the other, pulling 
at his pipe; ‘“‘ and, of course, we must not be 
reactionary ; but my difficulty is not merely intel- 
lectual. You see, we’ve been rather straining the 
loyalty of our Conservatives.”’ 


““T thought that was unleemited—like their 
stupeedity.”’ 

“It goes a goodish way,’’ replied their Leader. 
“* But, you see, they are rather tiresome about 
Russia, and it comes on top of so many other 
things. They don’t like your Indian policy, and 
they don’t like Disarmament; and this League of 
Nations business made them boil over. 

‘“*T am sincerely sorry for you, my dear coal- 
league, with so reactionary a party. I’m afraid 
they are a great trouble to you.” 

““ They are,’’ said the Lord President sourly. 
“It becomes almost impossible to serve you and 
them at the same time. I’ve just been put 
through it at Bristol, I can tell you.” 


Patriotism Still Strong 
*“ Qh, you can manage them fine.”’ 


. “*T like to believe it. But that pestilent fellow 
Page Croft appeals to their old-fashioned 
patriotism.”’ 

““ That reactionary superstitution ! ”’ 

“Call it what you like; but it’s still strong in 
the Tory breast. They simply will not have the 
White Paper. I talked about Disraeli and tried 
to kindle their enthusiasm, but I had to hint that 
I would resign if they would not follow me. And 
the worst of saying that you will resign is that 
you almost have to resign if you say it often 
enough.” 


‘“* Well, my dear Coalleague, you must keep on 
humouring them. You must fob them off and 
draw them on till we get it through, because 
we’re pledged to it. Furthermore, I have some 
old comrades, I should say friends—I might 
almost say Coalleagues—in the Indian Congress 
Party that I’d greatly like to oblige.” 

** T’ll do my best, but I doubt if they'll go much 
further. They were just about fifty-fifty at 
Bristol. I never had such a narrow squeak.” 

** Well, we must split them up. If we can get 
half your Tories, we can put the White Paper 
through with the help of the Liberals and the 
Socialists.’ 


““ Yes, I suppose we can do it that way; but 
it’s not going to do my Party any good.” 

** You must think less about your Party and 
more about Progress and Humanity, my dear 
Coalleague, and remember, besides, that if we 
split your Conservatives, there’s nobody else to 
oppose us.”’ 

**So you say; but I feel like a man who has 
been following a will-o’-the-wisp till he’s up to 


his neck in a bog, and the worst of it is that the 
further we go, the deeper we seem to get.” 


“Can ye no suggest to them that it’s either me 
or Stafford Cripps? ”’ 


“So I tell them; but they’re not so stupid as 
all that.” 


‘* Don’t they see what an asset I am to the 
National Government? ”’ 


They call you a liability.” 
““ Me a liability! My dear Coalleague!’’ 


** Oh, of course, I don’t think so. On the con- 
trary, | sympathise with your ideas; but it’s true 
that there’s not a platform in the country where 
you could get a hearing.” 


‘‘ Qh, those are my old comrades. They’re 
fond of calling me a blackleg and saying that I 
betrayed the Movement. That’s why they shout 
me down. But wait a bit, my dear Coalleague, 
I’m going to prove that I’m a better Socialist than 
any of them. If I disarm the country and reduce 
the Navy, and give away India, and get Russia 
into the League of Nations, what more could they 
do?” 


‘* Unfortunately, that’ s exactly what my Con- 
servatives are saying.’ 


““My dear Coalleague, you must remember 
your higher loyalty to the National Government.” 


‘* 1 do, I do; but a Government without a party 
is like a pipe without tobacco.”’ 


‘* Comfort yourself, my dear Coalleague. If 
you can get half your Tories, you can snap your 
fingers at the Die-Hards, and we can make up a 
grand new Party with my National Socialists and 
Simon’s National Liberals.” 


‘* 1 don’t like the prospect,” said the other 
doubtfully. ‘‘ They’re already calling me to be 
disloyal to my old friends.” 


“* Loyalty, my dear Baldwin, is a superstition 
of the bourgeoisie.” 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the — 
should buy 


"The Patriot” 
"The National Review” 
and 
their humble servant 


“The Saturday Review” 
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THE 


BALLAD OF BEWDLEY 


Canto I. 


Lord Bewdley sat by his ain hearth stane, 
By his ain hearth stane sat he, 

And there came a messenger, louting low, 
‘Who groaned as he crooked the knee ; 

For he had driven like a’ possessed 
Frae oot o’ the West Countree. 


‘* What news? What news?” Lord Bewdley cried; 
‘* What news hae ye brought from Bristol ? 

Did they gie the birrd tae the great Lord Lloyd, 
An’ the berry tae Page Croft's pistol ? 

Did they come tae heel as a Tory should, 
When the chairman blew her whistol ? ”’ 


** Alack and alack,’’ cried the courier bold, 
‘** Tae tell ye I hardly dare, 

What some o’ those delegates up and said; 
’Tis a pity ye were no there. 

But dinna ye burst and I tell ye the worst: 
D'’ye mind if I take a chair? ”’ 


** Speak up! Speak up!’ Lord Bewdley cried; 
©’ the truth I’m nowise feared. 

Did they raise no cheer for their trusted chief? 
Now swear by the Bruce’s beard? 

Did they cheer my name? ’’ his henchman, “‘ Ay, 
But that wasna a’ they cheered. 


‘“ They cheered ye as loud as the winter's wave 
That beats on the rockbound shore ; 

They cheered Lord Lloyd like the thunderclap 
That rumbles the mountains o’er ; 

But they cheered Page Croft fike the crack 0’ doom, 
As never men cheered before. 


‘‘ They cheered Lord Lloyd when he skelped ye fine 
For letting the Forces down. 

They cheered when he ca’d Disarmament 
The dream of a brain-sick clowns 

Yon puir wee Neville he clacked full sair; 
But he’d better have stayed in Town. 


‘* They cheered Page Croft when he charged ye straight 
Wi’ scuttle and funk and run, 

Wi’ the Empire cheated and Ind betrayed 
At the point o’ the Congress gun, 

And wi’ trying tae muzzle the Party’s voice 
Till the dirty work was done.” 


‘** Now curse me the mutinous die-hard dogs,” 
The great Lord Bewdley cried, 

‘** And curse me the crapulous C.C.O. 
That let such things betide, 

Instead o’ having the meeting packed, 
And everything cut and dried. 


** And curse myself for a faintheart loon, 
(I'll e’en be frank wi’ you), 

And Slinky Sam and the Red, Red Ram, 
For the pass they’ve brought us to, 

For the muckle mess that the Pairty’s in 
Will be worse before we’re through.” 


Hamadryad. 
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Bristol — And After 


By Kim 


F Mr. Baldwin and the Party Caucus derived 
any satisfaction from the proceedings at 
Bristol last week they were easily pleased. 

Throughout the Conference genuine Conservatism 
at last recovered its spirit. Revivalism was in the 
air and like a hurricane blew away the miasma 
created by Palace Chambers. Whether it was on 
the subject of stifling the India debate on Sir 
Henry Page Croft’s Resolution, National Defence 
neglect, Refusal to Reform the House of Lords, 
their Unemployment Policy, Slum Clearance, the 
Agricultural muddle, or their methods for fighting 
the next General Election, the attitude of the vast 
majority of delegates was nothing more or less 
than general dissatisfaction with the way the 
Party is being led. 

The leaders know by now what a marvellous 
mess they made of things when they stifled the 
debate on Sir Henry Page Croft’s moderately 
worded Resolution. A majority of 23 in an 
assembly of 1,065 delegates was, indeed, a Pyrrhic 
Victory. Even their henchman in the ‘‘Yes-man”’ 
brigade, Mr. J. L. Garvin, is fain to admit that 
“the bolder and the better way, as we can all see 
now, would have been to face and even invite full 
debate with all its risks.”” It would assuredly. 
But this Government always is on the run. It 
never stands up to anything but leads, like the 
Duke of Plaza Toro ‘‘ from behind.’’ 


How Can We Trust Them? 

We can all see now! Yes, that is the Govern- 
ment key-note. They never do see in time. For 
a machine which is supposed to be expert in 
judging the views of their supporters nothing more 
utterly inefficient has ever come out of Parliament 
Street. They were, as Lord Ampthill truly 
observes, afraid to commit themselves to the 
opinion that the partnership of Britain and India 
must not be dissolved. That and no more! What 
are we to say of the democratic institutions and 
freedom of which Mr. Baldwin is never tired of 
boasting when the Tory leaders of the present time 
gag their followers on an issue which at the same 
hour is that of the elections in India? The crass 
stupidity of the whole proceedings are pathetic 
and also sinister, for if this is the extent of their 
statesmanship in regard not only to India, but 
to their responsibilities at home and throughout 
the Empire, how can we trust them? 

Crass stupidity is not the only explanation. We 
wish it were. It is not as though they had not 
been warned. The most important public men 
who know India through and through have 
bidden them pause. A large section of the Press 
has endeavoured to make them see their danger. 
We, of this journal, who claim to put Patriotism 
first and foremost, have taken every step possible 
to convince them of their folly in trying to ride 
rough-shod over the bodies of the only political 
party who put them in office and can put them out 
of it. But at Westminster they live in a world of 
their own. If they listen to anyone it is to the 


obsequious and servile element who are everything 
by turns but nothing long. 


When they put up their supporter with his gag 
amendment they little imagined the storm they 
were arousing. No wonder Ministers, Secretaries, 
and Party Managers looked dumbfounded when 
the result of the ballot was known, with a majority 
of 23 merely to suspend judgment. On the 
other hand the Anti-White Paper delegates 
cheered exultantly for several minutes and stood 
on their chairs waving order papers in the 
abandonment of excitement and enthusiasm. A 
socialist observer said there were greater cheers 
for Page Croft than those given to all the 
Ministers put together. How did they like that? 


The fact remains that the Ministry, meaning 
those who call themselves )Conservatives, and. 
most especially Mr Baldwin and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, emerged from Bristol with a considerable 
loss of prestige. Nor did Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
last Friday recover anything of it. He ignored 
any mention of India. He repeated the same old 
clichés we have heard from him on every platform, 
and he was merely petulant when he told his 
audience ‘‘ while I am the leader I am going to 
lead.’’ That is exactly what Conservatives have 
always implored him. to do—but he has never 
been a leader. He has always been afraid of 
Conservative measures and grovelled to our 
Socialist Prime Minister. If he can see a little way 
ahead as to his own personal position he must 
realise that it is severely shaken. 


End of an Era 

Bristol marks the end of an era. Gone is the 
apathy which has lasted so many years. Con- 
servatives no longer mean to play the part of 
Gideon as mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to a sham ‘“ National’’ Government, 
wherein are men like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Sir John Simon, Mr. Runciman, Sir Hilton 
Young, Mr. Hore-Belisha (his real name is Horeb 
Elisha—one of the ‘‘ chosen !’’) and the rest of the 
quasi-Socialist, non-Imperial brand of politician, 
whose outlook is England nowhere. 

As far as the India White Paper proposals are 
concerned, the ‘‘ Yes-Men’”’ brigade have now 
to indulge in some heavy thinking. They have 
got to realise that there is a definite and solid 
body of Conservatives in the country (and, as Lord 
Bayford said, the best workers in our party) who 
will not be cajoled or tricked into any proposals 
that place power in the hands of a Federal India, 
ruled by men hostile to Britain. The Page Croft 
Conservatives will not give way, and if the party 
is to be split in two, so be it. The Daily Mail says 
we may look for ‘‘ spectacular modifications,” 
but we do not want modifications. There is only 
one safe way, to defer or postpone any scheme for 
five years and give India a chance to prove in the 
—* if she is fitted for any extension of Home 

ule. 
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Certain persons are very anxious to convince 
themselves and others that this Conservatiye 
revolt against the scuttling policy of the Govern- 


ment is not in the nature of a split. ‘‘ Morally, 
nothing could look more like a split,’’ cries Mr. 
Garvin in The Observer. ‘‘ Practically nothing 


in the world was further from the thoughts and 
feelings of any section than the desire for disrup- 
tion.’”” The Morning Post says that the attitude 
of Sir Henry Page-Croft’s supporters implies no 
question either of confidence in the Govern- 
ment or of allegiance to Mr. Baldwin, yet it 
admits that unless the White Paper be ‘ sub- 
stantially modified ’’ it is regarded as ‘‘ inevitable 
that the Conservative Party will reject the report.”’ 
When, then, does the Leader of a Party lose the 
confidence of his supporters? If they sit in con- 
clave and show signs of revolt against the policy 
he is advocating, does he still enjoy their con- 
fidence? If his policy is questioned in every 
field, can he in any way claim to possess their 
allegiance ? 

Such remarks are very disingenuous and not in 
the least accurate. We know, as do most others, 
that the Conservative rank and file have murmured 
against Mr. Baldwin for many years, and that he 
has few defenders even in the higher ranks of the 
Government itself. He has been allowed to carry 
on because the Party have not found a leader who 
would be acceptable to the rank and file as a 
whole. Mr. Neville Chamberlain is no leader. Lord 
Hailsham for various reasons is inadmissible. 


We can dismiss the Stanleys, the Walter Elliots, 
and the rest of the bunch at once. But now there 
need be no longer apprehension on that score. 
The mantle of Elijah has fallen on a genuine 
Tory, of spotless reputation, no place-man or 
place-seeker, yet withal a man whose Parliamen- 
tary experience has made him prominent for nearly 
25 years. To talk about a split in the Conservative 
Party on the question of India is all bunkum, 
because those who oppose the doctrine of 
abdication are winning more and more adherents 
every day. 

The position of Mr. Baldwin in all this is not 
without interest. If he cannot lead the Conserva- 
tive Party in the way they want to go, obviously 
he must retire. People are asking in regard to 
the ‘“‘ modifications’? whether the Leader will 
prove a ‘‘ whole-hogger ’’ or bow his head to the 
inevitable. As his leadership of the Party has 
invariably been punctuated with expressed refusals 
to do this, that or the other thing, whereas he has 
turned round and obediently done so, he is quite 
capable of performing a volte face in regard to 
India. But fancy calling such a man a Leader! On 
what grounds can he claim the loyalty of a Party 
he has pushed and kicked along paths of rank 
Socialism, tying himself to the heels of such a 
discredited outsider as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald ? 
The sooner the Party elect a new leader the sooner 
we shall breathe confidently. And to Sir Henry 
Page Croft Conservatism may look without fear. 


Socialism Routed Spain 


By Robert Machray 


N England we are rather inclined to regard 
Spain as a sort of backwater lying well away 
from the main stream of events in Europe. 

Her somewhat isolated geographical position gives 
the idea a superficial encouragement, and cer- 
tainly few people think of her as a factor of 
importance in the high politics of the day. Yet 
Spain has had a great past—and history has a 
strange way of repeating itself. In our own time 
she has at least had her full share of all its various 
‘‘ movements ”’ in politics, from Right to Left 
and back again. : 

What has been taking place in Spain ‘during 
the last few days has been an attempt on the part 
of the Left. to overthrow by force a Government, 
with a swing to the Right, which -had a clear 
majority in the Cortes, the: Spanish Parliament, 
as the result of a general election lawfully con- 
stituted and duly held. .In.some quarters here 
the ‘‘ revolution’ is being represented .as the 
genuine and spontaneous uprising of a down- 
trodden and oppressed democracy, whereas it was 
mostly the work of a very mixed lot of disgruntled 
and desperate men denying democracy and aiming 
at a dictatorship of the Left—of the Stalin type. 

When in 1931 the Monarchy fell and Spain be- 
came.a republic the régime. which was then 
established went very far to the Left; at the start 
it had.the support, at.any rate apparently, of the 
great majority of the Spanish people; it lasted for 


more than two years, but during that time a 
marked reaction took place, and it was defeated in 
a most decided fashion in the general elections 
last autumn. Not only did its majority disappear, 
but it was reduced almost to impotence. The 
Right and the Centre came into complete 
command. 


When the Cortes assembled in December the 
parties of the Right held 207 votes, and the 
Centre mustered 170; the parties of the Left had 
only 94 votes. In the preceding Cortes the 
Socialists, who, of course, stood on the Left, had 
had 114 votes, and were the strongest single party ; 
in the new Cortes their strength was cut by one- 
half, while their friends, the Radical Socialists, 
who had had more than fifty votes in the former 
House, had no representatives at all, as they had 
been wiped out in the elections. The smaller Left 
groups also had had their voting power curtailed. 


In considering current events in Spain it is 
essential to keep in mind the fact that the Spanish 
people in 1933 pronounced decisively against the 
Left and Socialism. The Cortes is composed of 
473 deputies, of whom not quite one-fifth belong 
to the Left, that is, they are not even a large min- 
ority, and yet it is they who have promoted the 
attempted revolution. 


Though the Right had the biggest number of 
votes in the Cortes, it was the Centre that held the 
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balance of power, and in its Radicals, more than a 
hundred strong under the veteran Leader, Sefior 
Lerroux, it had the strongest single party in the 
Assembly. Though styled Radical it was really 
more or less Conservative. The Right agreed to 
support a Ministry formed by Lerroux. A fore- 
taste of what has just occurred was to be found in 
an insurrection inspired by the Left in Catalonia 
and other parts of Spain that took place on the 
meeting of the Cortes. 

Sefior Lerroux pursued a moderate policy, but 
from the beginning he was under pressure from 
the Right, and during March he reorganised his 
Cabinet. In April the conflict between the Right 


and the Left entered on a very acute stage, and - 


Lerroux resigned towards the end of April. The 
situation was alarming. A general strike was 
threatened ; several strikes did occur; Madrid was 
in a ferment. Then a new Government was formed 
by Sejior Samper, but most of its personnel had 
been with Lerroux. When it met the Cortes it was 
accorded a vote of confidence by 217 to 47, and 
after a while the disturbance died down, except for 
sullen mutterings. Five months later Samper 
resigned, but in the meantime the mutterings had 
swollen into threats on the part of the Left, with 
preparations for a revolution. 

It was at this‘ juncture last week that Sefior 
Lerroux came forward again and formed a Gov- 
ernment which included some members of the 
Right, but far more members of the Centre. The 
Left retorted by proclaiming a general strike 
throughout the country; serious armed clashes, 
with loss of life, took place in many parts and the 
attempted revolution reached its climax last 
Saturday at Barcelona with the setting up of a 
‘Catalan State’ and a provisional Government for 
all Spain. However, the Army and Navy, as well 
as the Police, stood by Lerroux; most of the 
Spanish people did the same, and the rebellion was 


squashed, quickly in Barcelona, if less speedily 
elsewhere. 


Spain’s Strong Man? 

It was in 1932 that a name new to most of us in 
England came into prominence in Spanish politics 
—that of José Maria Gil Robles. It was he who 
practically made and unmade the Government of 
Samper, and the question must now be asked 
whether Spain has at last thrown up in him a 
really great man—a strong man—to guide her 
destiny. He has already been compared with 
Mussolini and more often with Hitler, though both 
comparisons are inexact and misleading. 

Robles is the head of the Accién Popular Party, 
which is now the most numerous party in the 
Cortes; formerly it was known as the Accién 
Nacional, and it is so closely related to the Church 
that it has sometimes been. designated Clerical 
Fascist, but Robles emphatically denies that it has 
any connection whatever with anything foreign, as 
it finds its inspiration ‘‘ deep in the soil of Spanish 
tradition.’”” In his own person Robles embodies 
the reaction against the Revolution of 1931. ‘‘ Our 
mission,” he has stated, ‘’ is not to modify but to 
liquidate ’’ that revolution. 

The. son of a professor of law in the University 
of Salamanca, Robles is a graduate of Salamanca 


and Madrid Law schools, but though he practises 
law, it is as a journalist that he has come to the 
front. Under Herrera he is the editor of El 
Debate, the Madrid Catholic daily paper which is 
the principal organ of Accién Popular. He has 
travelled in Europe and America, and is a man of 
wide reading. A great Catholic, some years ago 
he began organising Catholic youth groups for the 
Accién Catolica, and in 1933 he founded the 
Confederacién Espafiola de Derechas Autonomas 
(CEDA, for short), with the object of bringing 
about the repeal of the anti-clerical legislation of 
the revolutionary régime, the cancellation of cer- 
tain agrarian schemes, it had fathered, the modifi- 
cation of its excessive concessions to labour, and so 


forth. In fact, a thorough-going anti-Socialist 
platform. 


Hated and Worshipped 

No wonder Robles is detested, hated and feared 
by the Socialists and other extremists of the Left. 
On the other hand, he is, like Hitler, simply wor- 
shipped by many of his followers, with whom 
indeed, their favourite cry is ‘‘ Long live the 
Saviour of Spain! ’’ At a Populista demonstra- 
tion one of the largest banners was inscribed ‘‘God 
guard you, Gil Robles.”” He is still only thirty- 
five years of age, and already has accomplished 
much, particularly as regards freeing the Church 
from the shackles imposed by the 1931 Revolution. 
One of his slogans is ‘‘ Socialism is Satan! ’’ and 
another is ‘‘ Socialists are the Enemies of Society 
and the State.”’ 

All the devout Catholics of Spain are for Robles, 
but, speaking less generally, he is supported by 
the landed classes, both great and small, whether 
proprietors or tenants. As a determined opponent 
of Marxism, he is in high favour with the indus- 
trialists, nor is he disliked by the bulk of the 
middle classes in the towns. Not a few of the 
** Workers,”’ so pathetically pictured and so 
frantically exhorted to violence by our own Daily 
Herald, are said to be his friends, though from 
fear of their ‘‘ comrades ”’ they may be careful not 
to show their partiality for him. It has to be 
admitted, however, that most of the organised 
unions are hostile to him. 

What is the attitude of Robles to the restoration 
of the Monarchy? In other words, is Spain likely 
to remain a republic? It is difficult to give a 
positive answer. Robles is rather enigmatic on 
the subject of the Kingship—perhaps he thinks it 
is not of such immediate importance as is the 
overthrow of the revolution and the Socialists. He 
says that he is concerned with the essence, not the 
form, of power, and for the present his aim and 
ambition is to ‘‘ serve the republic to save Spain.” 


- To save Spain—that is his watchword ! 


It is impossible not to see in what has occurred 
in Spain a political lesson for ourselves. Suppose 
an election should give our Socialists the supreme 
power they covet, suppose they should carry out 
as much of their programme as the Spanish 
Socialists did of theirs in and after 1931, suppose 
the country should react, as it would be sure to do, 
and as Spain has done, what would our Socialists 
do? Fight? According to the Cripps gospel, 
they would. Well, England, what about it? 
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Eve in Paris 


HIGH place in French literature is conceded 

to Emile Zola, whose colossal work, the 

history of the Rougon Macquart family in 
20 volumes describing 1,200 characters, aroused 
frenzied controversy during his lifetime and sold in 
millions. His attack on the sacrosanct military 
caste in defence of Dreyfus nearly cost him his life 
and his fortune, but won the admiration of all noble 
and unprejudiced minds. Anatole France, a one- 
time opponent, wrote ‘ Zola represents the 
Conscience of Man.”’ 

To commemorate the great novelist’s death a few 
admirers journeyed to his former home at Medan 
each year, and recently on the 32nd anniversary a 
number of eminent writers, (headed by Henri 
Duvernois) and other notabilities made the 
pilgrimage. 

Medan, a small farm-house beautifully situated, 
was bought by Zola as a country retreat. He 
lavished money on it, building towers and wings 
and turning the unpretentious place into a spacious 
mansion with great stables and gardens. Having 
known black poverty, luxurious surroundings 
delighted him; his chef and his entertainments 
were renowned. 

One evening after supper he suggested to five 
young authors that they should tell war-stories, 
and he related the ‘* Attack on the Mill.’’ Of the 
following tales, Maupassant’s ‘‘ Boule de Suif ”’ 
was voted the masterpiece ‘‘ although we had 
doubted his talent,’’ confessed his host. The 
stories, entitled ‘‘ Soirées de Medan,’’ met with 
immense success and are now a classic. 

After Zola’s tragic death, Medan, as he desired, 
went to the City of Paris as a home for foundlings. 
He adored youth, and these happy, rescued 
children are a fitting memorial to a great man. 
He loved Truth and Justice and fearlessly cham- 
pioned their cause. 


* 


The re-opening of the Law Courts in the Palais 
de Justice is always a picturesque and impressive 
sight with the Municipal Guards in full uniform, 
and the red robes and ermines of presidents and 
lawyers. 

The presence of the Keeper of the Seals is usual, 
but M. Chéron was well-advised to ignore tradition 
and absent himself; public opinion accuses him of 
using his powers to stifle the enquiry concerning 
the murder of the unfortunate Conseiller Prince 
and of aiding those who put forward the untenable 
theory of suicide, and endeavour to besmirch the 
victim’s memory. 

Among his colleagues, Prince was liked and 
esteemed. A magnificent wreath, placed below the 
Memorial to Lawyers killed in the War, bore the 
inscription, ‘‘ To Conseiller Prince who was 
murdered.”’ 

The Attorney General, Gaudel, an eloquent 
speaker, made the opening address (delivered last 
year by M. Prince). He eulogised the dead 
Conseiller, spoke of his talents, well-merited 
success, high sense of honour, and heroism during 


the War. ‘‘ I little thought,’’ he said in tones of 
emotion, ‘‘ when we left the Palais together on 
February 19th that I was saying good-bye. to my 
fiiend for ever.” On February 20th M. Prince’s 
body was discovered tied to the railway tracks near 
Dijon. 

* * 

Later slight disturbances took place outside the 
Courts, young men parading with caricatures of 
Chéron and uttering ironic cries of ‘‘ Justice, 
Justice! ’? When Maitre Raymond Hubert (one of 
the Stavisky lawyers who attempted suicide at the 
time of the trial) appeared unexpectedly, Maitre 
Calsant siezed him by the collar and, shouting 
‘‘ this is scandalous,’’ tried to eject him. Legal 
gentlemen liberated Hubert, who fled into the 
office of the Judiciary Press. But his enemy 
followed and the Palace Guards had to be called in. 
Under their wing, Maitre Hubert went off to com- 
plain of his colleague to the Batonnier. 

This incident, together with the recent duel 
between M. Guy La Chambre (whose seconds were 
General Barthélémy and Colonel Guillaume) and 
a political opponent, after which the Principals 
refused to conform to. custom and shake hands, 
are trivial events which show the exasperation of 
conflicting parties and presage stormy discussions 
in the Chambre des Députés. 


* 


With chill October comes the first great event 
of the autumn season, the opening of the Auto- 
mobile Salon, which is more interesting to the 
modern mind than any ‘‘ Exposition des Beaux 
Arts,’”’ to take place later in the Grand Palais. 
It was inaugurated by the President of the 
Republic, who as a Colonel of Artillery during the 
War frequently drove his own car. But he never 
drove recklessly, and his chauffeur now has orders 
not to exceed 60 kilometres per hour. 

This year, it is noticed, more foreign cars are 
exhibited than French, and interest centres in the 
cheaper makes. 


The first night of M. Sacha Guitry’s witty 
Comédie, ‘‘ The New Will,”’ proved a brilliant 
success at the Madeleine. The audience was in 
evening dress by special request and it is hoped 
to make this customary, as Parisians are becoming 
ashamed of the shabbiness of theatre-goers and 
are pointing to England as an example. 

As to the play, beautifully staged and admirably 
acted, the captious critic may declare that it 
resembles ‘‘ Aprés |’Amour,’’ the famous work of 
Pierre Wolff and Henri Duvernois, but this will not 
spoil a delightful entertainment. 

There were much appreciated innovations. 
Smiling ouvreuses oblivious of tips offered pretty 
souvenirs, the curtain went up punctually, and the 
entre-actes were short. 

** Tout Paris ” was present, M. Pietri, smartest 
of Ministers, M. Chiappe, Cecile Sorel, in 
sapphire velvet, Comtesse de la Rochefoucault, and 
beautiful Madame d’Orgeta in glittering silver, 
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Pacifists Rule Our Army 


By Major H. Reade 


HE Army Field-Training of 1934 has just 
ended. Soldiers regard it as probably one 
of the most successful years training since 

1925, when Army Manceuvres on a large scale 
were last held. Weather conditions were idea! and 
though the water shortage made it necessary to 
curtail in certain areas a more ambitious pro- 
gramme, much work of a new and arresting nature 
was done, enough indeed to justify the hope that 
the Army had turned the long lane of disappoint- 
ments, due to political interferences in the past 
years, and had begun to move, even if ever so 
slowly, towards the long-desired goal of becoming 
a highly efficient, modern fighting force. 

For in 1934 there has been created a new First 
Tank Brigade as a permanent addition to the 
Army, and a new experimental Infantry Brigade, 
reorganised on the lines of mobility and fire-power. 

These two formations are of supreme importance 
in that they mark a break-away from old cast-iron 
ideals and methods connected with pre-war periods 
and begin to embody the principal lessons learnt 
from the war and from the results of post-war 


experiences here, in the U.S.A., and on the 
Continent. 


Cheeseparing Pacifism 

The big question is: will the Army continue to 
develop as it should along these new lines, or are 
they just indications of a brain-wave of the General 
Staff which the wiseacres of the Cabinet will 
attempt to scotch for some reason or other— 
unilateral disarmament, socialistic pacifism or the 
old threadbare excuse that the Treasury is too poor 
to have such a luxury as a second Tank Brigade 
or a second Experimental Infantry Brigade? 

For it is manifest that if any progress at all is 
to be made towards strengthening and improving 
the British Army a second, nay a third, fourth and 
fifth Tank Brigade is required, one for each of the 
five Home Divisions, so-called Expeditionary 
Force Divisions, and also an experimental Infantry 
Brigade on the new lines in each of these 
Divisions. 

Only by that means can uniformity of training 
and organisation be obtained, and only by such an 
addition can the minimum of mobility be assured 
for the training next year of all our soldiers at 
home. i 

And there is one other most urgently needed 
reform. The one and only Tank Brigade consists 
of a few modern fast light tanks with a plentiful 
admixture of old medium tanks, nearing their 
twelfth year of existence, and therefore greatly 
antiquated, very slow moving and useless for 
proper mobile training. As the pace of any 
organisation is that of its slowest moving member, 
then, because of its ‘‘ prehistoric monsters ”’ the 
good work of the new Tank Brigade is being 
largely: nullified. These old tanks must go and 
new ones be issued, 


All this will, during the winter months, come 
before the military and financial authorities who 
prepare the Army Estimates for next year. 
Recommendations from the General Staff and from 
the Army Council will be put forward by the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. Such recommenda- 
tions will eventually find their way before the 
Prime Minister and his eight Cabinet Ministers 
who are supposed to understand military affairs in 


their capacity as members of the Imperial Defence 
Committee. 


What will Mr. Ramsay MacDonald do? He will 
turn them down. Dear Russia must not be 
intimidated by England having five Tank Brigades 
when Moscow can only boast of fifty. Germany 
must be mollified lest her Nazis declare that Eng- 
land is preparing to march to France’s aid; the 
much-loved U.S.A., who are mechanising their 
whole Army on a gigantic scale must not see in 
England’s solitary Tank Brigade any war-like 
preparation. 


This attitude would be only consistent with the 
action of former ‘“‘ Little Englanders ’’ who were 
in power before the war. When the late Lord 
Roberts and other distinguished soldiers urged on 
the Liberal Government the need of creating a 
larger reserve of officers trained for Staff Duties 
after the Boer War, the idea was ignored and the 
ridiculously small number of officers per Division 
for Staff Training still further cut. 


Repeating the Blunders 


The result was that by the spring of 1915 
efficient Staff Officers in France were becoming a 
rarity and by September 1915, at the Battle of 
Loos, our Staff Work left much to be desired. 
Whose fault was it? The Government’s. 


And next year unless the Cabinet gives the 
measure of encouragement and the necessary 
monies for the Army to develop the new 
experiments in training of 1934, our Army will 
continue to be a small third-rate concern of little 
practical value as a fighting force to defend our 


shores, let alone to go overseas to defend our 
honour if necessary. 


It is an amazing fact that none of our Cabinet 
Ministers take any real interest in Army Training. 
Ia France and in other countries Prime Ministers 
and other leading politicians accompany their 
armies on manceuvres. 

But here the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary and the Home Secretary (though the 
latter is responsible for the safety of London from 
Gas Attack; another glaring case of the politician 
interfering with the experts’ work) never think of 
attending Army manceuvres. Not very often is a 
British War Secretary of State present. Their 
knowledge is very largely by report. Yet they 
dare to say this and assert that and consign the 


Army year after year to the limbo of stagnation 
and discouragement, 
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The Saturday Review 


Questions for the Legion 


By a Special Correspondent 


HE authorities at Haig House have at length 

broken their silence. In the editorial col- 

umn of their journal they have printed a 

“‘ reply ’’ to the charges made week after week in 

The Saturday Review — charges which, incident- 

ally, they have been informing all and sundry it 
was *‘ not worth while ’’ answering. 


While welcoming the opportunity of reading 
their defence, one is amazed and disappointed at 
its ineffectiveness and lack of detail. From the 
array of charges they refer specifically only to one 
~—the use of the Haig Special Fund to pay the 


legal expenses of the late Editor. They admit the 
Fund was so used. 


They could not well deny it in view of the 
evidence available, but what is their defence ? 


“‘ This Fund,’’ says the writer ‘‘ was originally 
started by Lord Haig with money given him by 
friends to enable him to deal with calls which could 
not be met from Poppy Day funds.”’ 
But this original swum was exhausted long ago and 
the Fund has been renewed from year to year with 
money from Poppy Day collections. Last year 
£1,950 was applied to this purpose. How can it be 
Said, therefore, that the legal expenses in question 
were not paid from money subscribed for the relief 
of distressed ex-service men ? 


Yet the Legion authorities, presuming on the 
ignorance of Legion members and public alike as 
to this financial juggling, have deliberately sought 
to induce the belief that the money came from a 
totally different source. What faith can members 
and public have in an Administration which 
officially resorts to such dubious methods? That 
men whose names carry some weight in this 


country can acquiesce in such chicanery is past 
comprehension. 


The public may well ask what right—moral or 
legal—had the Legion to pay a penny of its funds 
(from whatever source) to save a wealthy member 
of its Executive from the results of a libel action 
threatened as a result of disparaging remarks 
made by him about the late Editor? And as show- 
ing the curious mentality prevailing at Haig 
House it should be noted that the writer in the 
Journal describes my stricture on this incident as 
‘interference with domestic policy!’’ These 
Brass Hats cannot understand that the public is 
interested—and rightly so—as to the disposal of 
the money it so generously subscribes. If, how- 
ever, the officials seriously contend that this 
was a right and proper payment from the mysteri- 
ous Chairman’s fund one is justified in asking to 
what other strange uses is this fund put? 


It is, however, not only of what is said but 
of what has been left unsaid that one has so 
- much cause for complaint. The numerous other 
charges made are not answered. The public will 
demand an answer to these and in the hope that 


Granted. 


perhaps in the next issue of the Journal, or through 
the mouth of some official the Legion will reply 
more fully I recapitulate below part of the indict- 
ment drawn up in previous articles. 


1. That Legion H.Q. is dominated by White- 
hall as shown for example by its climb down on 
the Pensions case at the behest of Mr. MacDonald. 


2. That H.Q. consistently flouts resolutions 
passed by Conference; hence its claim to run the 
Legion democratically is farcical. Examples: the 
demands for an uncensored Journal and that pen- 
sions matters should not be centralised. 


3. That rules laid down for administrative pur- 
poses are continually broken by the officials — as 
for instance the rule that no one can be appointed 
to a paid post in the Legion unless he has been a 
paid up member for the requisite period. 


4. That large sums of money from Poppy Day 
funds go to general administration expenses, 
extravagantly incurred. 


5. That as evidenced by General Maurice’s 
statements, H.Q. refuse to fight any cause if it 
means putting pressure on the Government, and 
that owing to this attitude it has betrayed in turn 
the cases of the Ranker Officers, the Southern 
Irish Loyalists, the ex-servicemen in the Civil 
Service and lastly the Victorian Settlers. 


6. That misleading evidence was given to the 
Bridgeman Committee, and that in particular, cir- 
cumstances relating to the printing of the Journal, 
prior to Mr. Carroll taking over requires full 
explanation. 


7. That in spite of General Maurice’s pledges 
of ‘‘ No Secrecy” information on nearly every 
subject is refused—particularly as to salaries and 
service qualifications of paid staff, scale of 
travelling and subsistence allowances; number of 
women employed in posts which could be filled by 
disabled ex-service men; details as to ‘‘ service ”’ 
as distinct from wound pensions drawn by paid 
officials, etc., etc. 


This list is not exhaustive but is given as a 
reminder of some of the charges to which as yet no 
answers have been given. Instead of dealing with 
these clear and definite items the Journal writer 
evades the issues and imputes motives of self- 
interest to those who have felt it necessary to criti- 
cise H.Q. methods.. What we do desire is to see 
the Legion freed of its present Administration 
which stultifies it, its paid officials who bleed it, of 
the junta of Brass Hats who paralyse it, and of the 
red tape that strangles it. 


(A letter from Mr. C. E. Carroll, former editor of 


the BritisH LEGION JOURNAL appears in the 
correspondence pages.) 
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The Voice Disraeli 


By Colonel Sir Thomas A. Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


- HE Key of India is London. The majesty 
and sovereignty, the spirit and vigour 
of your Parliament, the inexhaustible 

resources, the ingenuity and determination of your 

people, these are the keys of India.’”’ 


How bitter a comment are these words of 
Disraeli on our present situation! Majesty and 
sovereignty have died, crushed between the upper 
and the nether millstones known to the world as 
the Parliamentary Act of 1911 and the Payment of 
Members. ‘‘ The spirit and the vigour of your 
Parliament ’’ is a phrase that now could be used 
only in derision ; the professional politician is too 
busy catching votes to dare have acquaintance with 
either. 


Even the ‘‘ inexhaustible resources’’ of our 
Country and our Empire are being betrayed, for 
so accustomed did we become during the years of 
the war to expenditure in millions, and so con- 
scienceless has been the political bribery through 
lavish ‘‘ social services,’’ of successive Govern- 
ments that we are even yet living on capital, and 
straining the resources of our taxpayers to the 
utmost. And the fear expressed by Warren 
Hastings, that the Indian Empire might be lost 
at Westminster, is perilously near translation into 
fact. 


No Modern Idols 


Now the amazing irony of the situation lies 
here: the present Imperial and economic wreck- 
age has been largely brought about by men who 
profess that they are acting simply and _ solely 
according to the will of the people and the dictates 
of the times. If this be true, one would expect 
the present politicians to be popular, if not 
venerated, and Disraeli neglected, if not despised. 
In fact, the reverse is the case. Never have 
greater tributes been paid to Disraeli than in the 
present day, when every article of his creed is 
corrupted, strained, or broken, and, when one 
considers the place he now occupies in the estima- 
tion of the masses of the Conservative Party, one 
can only admit that that Party, totally lacking a 
true leader, has given its heart to a Shade. 


Indeed, it has been frequently noted that 
Disraeli’s reputation has grown, during recent 
years, at a rate almost out of proportion with his 
actual value, and certainly while Gladstone is but 
a figure in history, Disraeli lives in constant 
reference to our immediate problems. 


Startlingly apt to-day are the words he uttered 
in the House of Commons on July 2nd, 1849. 
‘“‘ The wealth of England is not merely material 
wealth. It does not merely consist in the number 
of acres we have tilled and cultivated, nor in our 
havens filled with shipping, nor in our unrivalled 
factories, nor in the intrepid industry in our mines. 
Not these merely form the principal wealth of 
our Country; we have a more precious treasure, 


and this is the character of our people, which your 
legislation is undermining; you have destroyed 
that noble and indefatigable ambition which has 
been the source of our greatness, of all our pros- 
perity and all our power.”’ 


The socialistic legislation of the twentieth cen- 
tury has indeed most gravely undermined the 
sturdy character of our people, and for us there 
is none of the compensations of 1849. We can 
speak neither of the number of acres we have 
tilled and cultivated nor of our havens filled with 
shipping. We know only of ruined farmers and 
of idle freight. Little wonder that in the midst of 
such horror, veiled only by the bombastic self- 
praise of a so-called National Government, the 
English people should chiefly remember and 
revere the man who said, ‘‘ This, too, I know, that 
England does not love coalitions.” 


Three Great Objects 

Disraeli’s summing up of the Conservative 
Party, in its masterly sanity and completion, is 
unsurpassed as an exact expression of the real 
desire of English hearts. ‘‘ The Conservative 
Party,” he said, in a great speech at the Crystal 
Palace on June 24th, 1872, ‘‘ is not a confederacy 
of nobles, it is not a democratic multitude; it is 
a party formed from all the numerous classes in 
the Realm. Classes alike and equal before the 
law, but whose different conditions and different 
aims give vigour and variety to our national 


. “ Now I have always been of the opinion that 
the Conservative Party has three great objects. 
The first is to maintain the institutions of the 
country, not from any sentiment of political 
superstition, but because we believe they em- 
body the principles upon which a community like 
England can alone safely rest. The principles of 
liberty, of order, of law and of religion ought not 
to be entrusted to individual opinion or to the 
caprice and passion of multitudes, but should be 
embodied in a form of permanence and power. . . 
The second great object is to uphold the Empire, 
and the third great object is the elevation of the 
condition of the people.” 


If the wirepullers of the Central Office could but 
raise their minds to meditate on these words and 
to embrace them as their lifelong creed, they need 
fear no swing of the political pendulum, nor need 
they agitate themselves in a frantic struggle to 
organise electioneering stunts. 


This, indeed, is our trouble, that the wirepullers 
cannot rise to the thoughts and actions of that 
practical philosopher—a statesman. Without a 
clean sweep and the introduction of fresh per- 
sonalities we are helpless; but even here the voice 
of Disraeli echoes to the encouragement of every 
real Tory, for did he not say, ‘‘ The history of 
success is the history of minorities ’’ ? 
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Helping the Terrorists 


By Hamish Blair 
(The Man on the Spot) 


OR years the Bengal Government and its 
officers have been making tearful appeals for 
the active support of ‘* loyal ’’ citizens in 

their war against Terrorism. At long last an 
‘* Anti-Terrorist Conference ’’ was held in Calcutta 
last week, and now we know how the milder 
elements in the province propose to bell the cat. 

First of all they suggest counter-propaganda ; an 
excellent proposal so far as it goes. The trouble 
is that the subversive propagandist has got such a 
start that it will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
catch him up. Propaganda by itself, therefore, 
is not likely to do much good at the present 
juncture. 

The second proposal of the ‘‘ Anti-Terrorists ”’ 
is even less to the point. Premising (quite rightly) 
that much of the unrest is due to unemployment 
amongst the younger intelligentsia, they suggest 
the establishment of an Indian Unemployment 
Bureau, to which the British commercial houses— 
by far the largest employers of clerical labour in 
Bengal—should resort when they have vacancies 
on their staffs. 


A Political Lever 

The idea is that the mercantile and trading 
firms should employ the candidates sent up by the 
Bureau. This would obviously be rough on the 
employing firms; but even if they were willing to 
accept the nominees of the Bureau what would be 
the result? For every vacancy there would be 
hundreds, if not thousands, of applicants. Only 
one of these could be employed. The others would 
still remain idle and disaffected. This is exactly 
what happens now when posts are advertised. The 
only difference would be that the employer’s right 
of selection would perforce be limited to the candi- 
dates sent up by the Bureau. And an additional 
lever would thus be placed in the hands of the 
politicians. 

The root of the unemployment evil is our 
imbecile system of education which, not content 
with the mischief it has already done, goes on 
mechanically turning out thousands upon thous- 
ands of Arts graduates and Bachelors of Law every 
year, when the market is so glutted already that 
not one graduate or B.L. in a hundred can hope to 
earn his living honestly. What is it going to be 
like in ten years’ time ? 

The most obvious remedy is to reduce this 
machine-made output of semi-educated bhadra- 
lok, many of whom are peasants by birth and 
heredity. Their proper place is the land. Our 
insane policy is robbing the country of a race of 
admirable cultivators in order to swell the ranks 
of unemployed B.A’s and seditious pleaders. 

The manifesto sent out by the Anti-Terrorist 
Conference, however, makes no mention of this 
notorious evil. That is only one of its significant 
omissions. 


Its third and last contribution is futile assuming 
that it is well meant, and is mischievous if it is not. 
This is the formation of an Indian committee which 
would act as a kind of non-official adviser to the 
Government on Terrorism, and which “‘ should 
have the benefit, so far as possible, of the special 
and detailed knowledge of the Government in the 
matter.’’ 

If the Government is foolish enough to 
entertain this proposition, the immediate effect will 
be to place the Terrorists in possession of the most 
confidential information at the disposal of the 
officials. The task of the C.I.D., difficult as it is at 
present, will be rendered hopeless. The Terrorists 
will be in a position to anticipate and nullify its 
every move. 

No Secrecy 

The reason for these apprehensions must be 
patent to everyone who has any knowledge of 
Bengal. Under the most favourable conditions it 
is almost impossible to keep anything a secret in 
Calcutta. What is whispered in the ear is speedily 
shouted from the housetops. 

One notable omission from the manifesto has 
already been glanced at. Here is another. The 
High Court has begun—of course from unimpeach- 
able motives and on a strictly legal formula—to 
nullify the effects of the recently passed Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. The Act provides 
the penalty of death as an alternative punishment 
for going armed, or for having in possession any 
firearms or explosives in circumstances indicating 
that the offender intended to use them for commit- 
ting murder. If Terrorism is ever going to be put 
down in Bengal this provision will have to be 
implemented unflinchingly. And it was, by the 
Special Tribunal set up to try the gang which held 
up the railway station at Hili in Eastern Bengal 
nearly a year ago and shot one of the station staff 
dead. 

Ten of the gang were tried by the Special 
Tribunal. Four were condemned to death; the 
others received lengthy sentences of imprisonment. 
They appealed to the High Court; and the High 
Court set aside all the death sentences, reduced the 
others, and acquitted one of the appellants. 

The decision of the Appellate Court (consisting 
of two Bengali judges and one Englishman) has 
been publicly challenged on legal grounds. I am 
not a lawyer, and for all I know its decision may 
be legally irrefragable. But I am perfectly certain 
that the result of this appeal will not be to dis- 
courage Terrorism in Bengal ! 

Mr. Burge, the Magistrate of Midnapur, was 
murdered more than a year ago. At the time of 
writing, sentence has not yet been pronounced upon 
the men who are charged with complicity in the 
crime! The Anti-Terrorist Conference might 
have drawn attention to facts like these. 

India, 23 September, 1934. 
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Man with Purpose 


By Clive Rattigan 


ECIL RHODES believed sincerely in a 
Divine purpose, the gradual progress 
of mankind towards a state of perfection, 

in which war, injustice and oppression would 
cease. And he believed equally sincerely that the 
Anglo-Saxon race, the British people and the 
British Empire were specially fitted for fulfilling 
that Divine purpose. 

‘*T contend,’? he wrote when he was 24, ‘‘ that we 
are the first race in the world, and that the more of 
the world we inhabit, the better it is for the human 
tace.”’ 

This simple creed formed the basis of his own 
purpose in life—a purpose he pursued unswerv- 
ingly to his death-bed. 

Though he became one of the richest men on 
earth, he only valued his wealth because of the 
uses to which it could be put and the power it 
gave him. 


Barnato’s Comment on Rhodes 


He could be inflexible in arranging a financial 
deal on which he had set his heart, as Barney 
Barnato was to discover when he tried to resist 
the amalgamation of the Kimberley mines in a new 
corporation that under its Trust Deed was 
empowered to annex territory, to maintain an 
army and do all manner of other rather unusual 
things. But behind the deal was the higher object 
Cecil Rhodes intended it to serve. 

As Barnato remarked when giving in to Rhodes, 
“Some people have a fancy for this thing and 
some for that. You have a fancy for making an 
Empire. Well, I suppose I must give it to you.” 

Gordon, with whom Rhodes struck up a friend- 
ship in Basutoland, on one occasion told him how. 
he (Gordon) had once had a roomful of treasure 
offered him by the Chinese Government and had 
refused it. Rhodes’ reply was characteristic: ‘‘ I 
should have taken it and as many more roomfuls 
as they offered me. It is no use having big ideas 
if you have not the cash to carry them out.” 

“* Long-headed Cecil,’’ as one of his brothers 
described him in his youth, went out to South 
Africa in 1870 as a youth of 17 to join his brother 
Herbert on the latter’s farm in Natal. 

That was the time of the Diamond Rush to 
Kimberley and the two brothers soon gave up 
farming to dig for diamonds. 

But while Cecil Rhodes was engaged busily 
digging and in investing what money he could 
accumulate in buying up other people’s claims, he 
occupied such leisure as he had studying for 
Responsions. He had already made up his mind 
that he would go to Oxford when he had sufficient 
means and he actually went there in 1873. 

His journey from Natal to Kimberley first 
opened his eyes to the vast possibilities of Africa, 
and another trek in 1872, from Kimberley to the 
Transvaal, helped to give the ideas forming in his 
brain definite shape. 


‘“‘ For four months,’”’ he told Lady Lugard some years 
later, ‘‘ I walked between earth and sky, and when I 
looked down I said this earth should be English, and 
when I looked up I said the English should rule this 
earth.” 

In the first of the wills he was known to make— 
he was then but 24, with all his wealth still to win 
—he provided for the setting up of a Trust whose 
object was to be ‘‘ the extension of British rule 
throughout the world ”’ and for the formation of a 
Society which would ‘‘ render wars impossible.”’ 


He regarded it as a disaster to humanity that 
America had been lost to the British Empire. He 
hoped one day that the two divergent branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon race might unite; he would make 
what provision he could for a closer and better 
understanding between the two. And he did so 
in his final will. But meanwhile, what claimed 
his first attention was the conversion of Africa into 
another big dominion of the British Empire. 

He found it difficult to inspire the Cape Govern- 
ment with his own enthusiasm for territorial 
aggrandisement, but fortunately for his plans 
the ‘‘ Imperial factor’’ intervened to annex 
Bechuanaland. 


His Dreams Partly Fulfilled 


‘* The Suez Canal route to the interior,’’ as he 
called it, was thus secured and Rhodes proceeded 
to make use of it to add another vast slice of land, 
from the Limpopo to Lake Tanganyika, to British 
territory—a portion of the Hinterland of Africa 
that was to be named after him. 

Like other great men he was not always over- 
scrupulous as regards the means for attaining his 
ends; and he was also guilty of serious errors of 
judgment. He gravely underestimated the 
strength of Krugerism and suffered in consequence 
through his complicity in the Jameson Raid. He 
also overestimated the Kaiser and Germany’s 
potentialities for peace. 


His dream of an Imperial Federation remains 
unfulfilled; he could hardly foresee the Statute of 
Westminster. But the Imperial unity for which 
he strove is in being and the Great War revealed 
its strength. As the Empire’s first Preferentialist, 
too, he might look upon Ottawa as a yet further 
stage in the execution of his Imperialistic plans. 
Finally, the South African Union, for which he 
laboured, became a fact within seven years of his 
death. 

To-day one may remember him as one of the 
Empire’s greatest sons, who did so much to build 
it up and add to its strength. And while lesser 
men are now busy seeking world peace by 
weakening the very Power that he meant to ensure 
it and are equally busy pulling down what he was 
intent solely on extending, one could wish that 
there was more of his firm resolution and high 
purpose in evidence to counteract the follies of our 
wholly unpractical idealists. 
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CECIL RHODES 


The Empire-builder who believed in his country. 
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RACING 


Poor Cesarewitch Entries 
By David Learmonth 


ACKERS must have often wondered what- 
ever induced them to waste their money on 
the autumn double. So many horses win 

one or both of these races that, five minutes before 
the start, would not appear to have an earthly 
chance. 


Yet I fancy that so long as racing exists in 
England, people will be found to risk a modest 
sum on this fascinating if risky speculation. 


As I write, Enfield, who won the Newbury Cup 
in convincing style, is under a slight cloud. But 
I hear he is to be at work this morning, so all may 
be well. Whether he can carry a ten pound 
penalty to success is another matter. 


Cotoneaster is one of the few entries in a 
miserable lot with any real staying record. She, 
too, has plenty of weight, but I cannot see her 
far away at the finish. The truth is that the 
Cesarewitch has sadly deteriorated during recent 
years, and there seem to be fewer and fewer 
entries who possess either class or staying power. 


We have already had a taste of rain and it 
looks very much as if we are in for a spell of wet 
weather, in which case there are sure to be some 
violent reversals of form. 


Up till now those horses which like to hear their 
feet rattle have had it all their own way; it looks 
very much as though the mudlarks are going to 
get a look in, and if this is the case we shall soon 
be tempted to throw our form books away in 
disgust. 

Of course what we really ought to do is to carry 
two form books, this year’s and last year’s, and 
before we back anything look up and see what the 
animal did in soft going last year. Then, if the 
horse’s credentials are satisfactory in this respect 
and it appears to be fancied, we may take a 
chance. 


Swans or Geese ? 


If the wet weather continues, we are likely to 
see some first-rate two-year-olds out, which have 
been held up owing to the hard ground. 
Whether anything as good as Lord Derby’s 
Bobsleigh will appear on the scene remains to be 
seen; I rather fancy not. But I shall be very 
surprised if some other swans do not turn out to 
be geese. 

I would not, for this reason, advise early 
speculation on the results of the Cesare- 
witch or Cambridgeshire. So far as_ this 
season’s form is concerned we have nothing to 
guide us in the event of altered conditions. It is 
possible that Cambridgeshire form will be even 
more upset than that of the Cesarewitch; for, 
being run a fortnight later, there will be more time 
for the rain to sink into the ground. There will 
also be more time to put in some strong work 


with those animals which require a_ severe 
preparation. 


So far everything has been in favour of animals 
which require only light work, a characteristic 
incidentally of the offspring of Blandford and 
probably accountable for much of this sire’s 
phenomenal success this season. Blandford’s 
stock has been running for eight years if we 
include the present season, and his winnings so 
far this year account for practically one third of 
the total. 


This should mean that the stallion is just reach- 
ing the height of his powers; but it has been 
suggested in certain quarters that his success this 
year is a flash in the pan and that if the going 
becomes holding during the back end of the season 
we shall have a different story. 


A Brilliant Victory 


This criticism must surely be refuted by the 
brilliant victory of Brantome in the Prix de L’Arc 
de Triomphe at Longchamps last Sunday, when 
in heavy going the son of Blandford slammed the 
Aga Khan’s Felicitation and won as he pleased. 


I hope this does not mean a check to Frank 
Butters’ luck. I do not think so, for Brantome 
is considered the best three-year-old they have had 
in France for many years. Certainly on what he 
has done this year he seems every inch a cham- 
pion, and I should be interested to see him and 
Windsor Lad meet next year. 


Butters is now £52,000 ahead of his nearest 
rival, Marcus Marsh, and the week before the 
Longchamps race added no less than twelve 
thousand pounds to his score. Everyone is now 
wondering whether he will beat records this 
season. 


Joe Lawson, in 1931, ran up a total that was 
about a hundred pounds short of £93,000, which 
I fancy, speaking from memory, has never been 
beaten. It is a tremendous total; but one can 
hardly say that Butters has not a sporting chance 
of exceeding it. 


I am sorry to say that news of Colombo 
is not encouraging. It appears that the injury 
to his knee is much more serious than it was 
originally thought to be and it seems unlikely that 
he will appear on the racecourse this year, if at all. 
Colombo must be accounted a very unlucky colt. 
Without attempting to make a comparison 
between him and Windsor Lad there is no doubt 
that he ran a great horse in the Derby. However, 
there is a brighter side in as much as he is sure 
to be given every chance at the stud. Lord 
Glanely has the mares to guarantee this, though 


I do not think there will be any lack of outside 
support. 
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The 


Last Run 


By Dan Russell 


MILD autumn wind came whispering up the 

little valley, fresh from recent rain. A pale 

sun shone down upon the grateful fields 
where the clamour of sheep vied with the raucous 
voices of mating rooks. The falling leaves formed 
many-coloured drifts beneath the hedgerows. 

In the big field at the head of the valley was a 
chestnut horse. He stood in the middle of the 
pasture, cropping apathetically at the sweet grass, 
every now and then lifting his heavy head, and 
gazing about him with dull, disinterested eyes. 

He was very old. His rough hide hung loosely 
upon his gaunt frame; on the projecting hip-bones 
a man might have hung his hat; his old legs bore 
many blemishes from wire and stakes. He moved 
slowly with the pathetic stiffness of extreme age. 

Once, long ago, he had been the huntsman’s 
horse. In those brave days he had been famous 
for the long, raking stride which had kept him to 
the fore until the end of the most gruelling run. 
His deep, broad chest still told of the stamina 
which had been his. Many times had he led a 
field of two hundred in the wake of the flying 
hounds. Then one black day a strand of wire in 
a hedge had brought him down; the damaged leg 
had stiffened and he had been sold. 


The Valley of Peace 

He had been through many hands since then; 
he had known the drudgery of hacking-stables ; he 
had pulled a milk-float, and for the last ten years 
he had hauled a greengrocer’s van round White- 
chapel. His last owner, who in his rough way 
was fond of his horse, had at last realised that he 
was past work, and had sent him to a farmer 
brother to live out his brief span of life in the 
valley pasture. 

He had been here now for five weeks; but it 
seemed that his good fortune had come too late; 
his hard life had broken him. The sweet grass 
had no savour, and he had no wish to roll upon 
the springy turf. He was content to stand 
ruminating in the field, a mere automaton waiting 
for the end. 

He was moving to the far side of the field when 
he stopped abruptly. From far down the valley 
came the thin, sharp note of a hunting-horn. The 
old horse trembled; with ears pricked he walked 
the few yards to the lower fence whence he could 
see the vale below. Again came that sharp, 
insistent summons. He snorted, his dull eyes 
brightened and he crammed his forehand hard 
against the hedge, craning his neck to watch the 
valley. 

Through his muddled brain floated dim 
memories of the days when he had galloped 
behind the flying pack, those brave days which 
were now so far away. The silvery note of the 
horn still had power to stir his sluggish blood. 

Then, suddenly, round the shoulder of the 
distant hill came a chain of fast-travelling white- 


ness, and with it came a faint wisp of sound; the 
wild, high crying of hounds on a burning line. 
Behind the minute figures of the hounds came a 
scarlet-coated man on a gray horse, rising to the 
jump; and behind him were many more. 

The old horse tossed his head and whinnied. 
By some strange alchemy he seemed to have shed 
his aged apathy. He pawed the ground until it 
was poached beneath his feet. He pushed harder 
against the hedge, trying to break the tough 
blackthorn. 

The hounds were nearer now. The dappled 
line was streaming up the valley-bottom towards 
him, each hound straining for the lead, their 
mingled voices rising in a crashing swell of sound. 

The chestnut horse forgot his age and infirmity. 
He was filled with a frantic urge to get to the 
hounds whose voices called so insistently. Backing 
from the hedge, he trotted stiffly beside it, seeking 
for a weak spot. He found a place, less strongly 
built than the rest; pushing the pliant branches 
to one side he forced himself up the bank, heedless 
of the thorns. But one stout branch restrained 
him, like a bar across his chest. 

He was still plunging against the barrier when 
the hounds. screamed past below him. The 
air was filled with their shrill music, blending with 
the thin laughter of the horn. Two hundred 
hoofs thundered an obligato to the chorus. 


The Last Run 

The old horse went frantic; gathering his hind- 
legs under him struggled frenziedly. 
Suddenly, with a sharp crack the bough gave way, 
and he stumbled through to the freedom of the 
vale. 

For a moment the old horse stood as if collecting 
himself. Then he lurched forward into a stiff- 
legged canter. Such a weary, rocking gait was it 
that the shepherd, watching from the hill-top, 
wondered how it would end. He was soon to 
know. 

Slower and slower grew that painful progress 
until it was but the pace of a man’s walk. Then, 
suddenly, a shiver ran through the gaunt body. 
He faltered in his stride, and like a felled tree, he 
toppled sideways to the ground. For a moment 
he lay still, then another tremour shook him and 
from his throat came a weary sigh; the brown eyes 
dulled, and he was dead. His gallant old heart, 
over-burdened with excitement, had failed at 


- 
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It was some two hours later that the hounds 
returned through the valley on their way to kennel. 
As they drew near the huntsman sounded a long, 
tremulous blast upon the horn. It was the call 
which signals the end of a hunting day. Had he 
but known it, he could have paid no more fitting 
tribute to the old chestnut horse who lay so still 
beneath the hedge where the leaves were falling. 
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Sir Roger Keyes’ Memoirs 


HE whole story of the Great War is still in 

the process of being written. Histories, 
biographies, memoirs and diaries appear from 
time to time, contributing to our knowledge and 
piecing together odd sections to form a homo- 
geneous whole. 

The most recent book in this category to be 
published [‘‘ The Naval Memoirs of Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes, Thornton Butterworth, 
21s.] proves also to be one of the most important 
because, by his brilliance as a Naval commander, 
Keyes was appointed to posts of great responsi- 
bility. 

At the outbreak of war he was serving as 
Inspecting Captain of Submarines, an appoint- 
ment he had held since 1910. It was typical of 
Keyes that he lifted that branch of the Service 
from the embryonic obscurity in which he found 
it to the factor of first-class importance it had 
attained when he was appointed elsewhere. 

He was a man of boundless energy and enthu- 
siasm ; a man born to lead, and, like Beatty, a 
man of vision who could seize and develop an 
opportunity to a brilliant conclusion. 


Bight and Dogger Bank Actions 


In the early days of the war Keyes, working in 
conjunction with Commodore Tyrwhitt’s force of 
light cruisers and destroyers, was responsible for 
the patrolling of the Bight and the Channel 
approaches. His quick brain and _ restless 
courage soon fretted at the inaction of the 
Admiralty policy, and it was he who devised the 
sweep into the Bight, which resulted in the action 
of August 28. 

It affords an insight into the Admiralty organi- 
sation of those days to learn that -no information 
reached Keyes of the large supporting forces 
detailed for that action! It might very easily have 
led to very unpleasant consequences, since 
both submarines and destroyers were warned that 
all surface ships, except Tyrwhitt’s force, would 
be German. Luckily, nothing untoward occurred, 
and the Heligoland Bight will go down in history 
as a minor success. 

In October, 1914, Lord Fisher succeeded Prince 
Louis of Battenberg as First Sea Lord, and an 
upheaval took place in the Navy. The dynamic 
energy of Fisher was a byword in the Service, 
and, as one might expect, there was inevitable 
friction between two such outstanding and out- 
spoken men as Fisher and Keyes. 

With Winston Churchill, the then First Lord, 
supporting Keyes in his decisions, the position 
very quickly became acute. The climax came with 
the Dogger Bank action, which did not produce 
the results expected of it. The cause of failure 
was actually a mis-read or misunderstood signal 
emanating from the Lion, Beatty’s flagship. a 

Scapegoats had to be found to expatiate the lost 
opportunity, and one of them was Keyes who, 
incidentally, was possibly the only man on whom 
no blame could rest. However, in February, 1915, 


he was appointed as Chief of Staff to Rear- 
Admiral Carden, who was to command an Allied 
squadron in an attempt to force the Dardanelles. 

In its initial conception the Gallipoli project was 
to be a purely Naval action. The plan in broad 
outline was for the forts to be silenced by Naval 
bombardment while sweepers went up to clear the 
minefields in the Narrows. The fleet would then 
enter the Sea of Marmora and destroy the enemy 
forces in those waters. There was also a political 
significance to the enterprise. It was designed as 
a gesture by which it was hoped that Bulgaria 
and Greece would be influenced towards throwing 
in their lot with the Allies. 

It is generally conceded now that, had the 
Gallipoli campaign been successful, the course of 
the war would have been considerably shortened. 
It was, obviously, an enterprise of considerable 
risk, but the fruits of success were so great that 
the risk was accepted. 


Causes of Dardanelles Failure 

Sir Roger opens our eyes to the reasons of 
failure. As we read these pages we read of frus- 
tration, bungling, temerity. It is not pleasant 
reading, but it explains a lot, and Sir Roger, as 
Chief of Staff, saw, and was consulted on, all the 
moves. 

At first things went fairly well according to 
plan. The outer forts were silenced under a 
terrific bombardment, and the sweepers went up 
to attack the minefields. Unfortunately, their 
moral was not high, and they crumpled under the 
fire of the Turkish field guns. They were later 
manned by Volunteer Naval crews from one of the 
sunken battleships, and another attempt made. 

This had even more success and considerable 
progress was made. Then came one of those 
heart-breaking lulls in the operation which are so 
difficult to understand. Keyes did all in his power 
to urge further and immediate action, but the 
higher command was apprehensive of the great 
loss in vessels which might occur, despite 
Admiralty telegrams intimating that a big loss 
was expected and would not be too high a price 
to pay for success. 

Of course, it was the psychological moment at 
which to strike. The Turks had been mercilessly 
hammered and could not have resisted a further 
determined attack. Actually, the ships could have 
forced a passage without very great loss, though 
this could not be fully appreciated at the time. 

Gradually the first high hopes faded. At each 
delay the difficulties increased, and the decision 
was then made to make the campaign a combined 
one with a military landing on the peninsula. The 
rest is history. 

Indecision, delays and unenterprising leader- 
ship, all played their part in the ultimate failure. 
To a man of Keyes’ mentality, the campaign must 
have been heartbreaking. He had the vision to see 
the way ahead and the courage to expound his 
views to his superiors. 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 


Biography and History: ; , 
“The Cid and his Spain,’ by Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal (Translated by H. Sunderland, Murray, 


15s.). 
‘‘Charles II and Madame,” by Cyril Hughes 
Hartmann (Heinemann, Illustrated, 18s. 6d.). 
Memoirs: 
“The Naval Memoirs of Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Roger Keyes” (Thornton Butterworth, 2ls.). 
Fiction: 
“Collected Dog Stories,” by Rudyard Kipling 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d., Illustrated by G. L. 
Stampa). 
“ Goodbye, Mr. Chips,’’ by James Hilton (Hodder 
and Stoughton, Illustrated, 5s.). : 
“ Banquet For Furies,” by Harold Weston (Rich 
and Cowan, 8s. 6d.). 


My Cid 

HEN a hero of the past, reduced to a myth, 

a word and nothing more, has been restored 
by more enlightened criticism to reality and 
history, it is as though a new hero had been born 
into the world. To those of us who studied 
Spanish literature at the end of the last century, 
‘“My Cid,’ Rodrigo Diaz of Vivar was little 
more than a poetic creation and the scientific 
historian scoffed at the idea that in the Eleventh 
Century there was any Christian Knight who was 
a pattern of knightly honour and who consciously 
fought for a united Christian Spain. 

We have changed all that. Don Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal has devoted twenty years to the 
study of the Cid and his times and has vindicated 
the existence of the invincible Campeador as a 
pattern of loyalty to an ungrateful king, a great 
warrior and champion of Christendom (“‘ The Cid 
and His Spain,’’ by Ramén Menéndez Pidal, 
translated by H. Sunderland, Murray, 15s.). 
With remarkable erudition he has drawn a vivid 
picture of the Spain of the Eleventh Century, when 
the Peninsula was no more than a geographical 
expression, divided as it was between perpetually 
warring Christian and Moslem kingdoms. In that 
confusion, Moslem and Christian were continually 
fighting on the same side and it was with the aid 
of Moslems as well as Christians that ‘‘ My Cid ”’ 
(from the Moorish ‘‘Sidi’—‘‘My Lord’’) carved 
out for himself a short-lived kingdom at Valencia. 
Yet he was unquestionably the greatest champion 
of Christian Spain. 

The last generation of historians was over- 
sceptical. Perhaps our author has fallen into the 
opposite extreme and is inclined to credit his hero 


with all the virtues attributed to him by those who - 


sang his praises. He was a soldier of fortune, 
swift to wrath and not always more scrupulous 
than his contemporaries; his greatness lay in an 
unswerving loyalty to Alphonso VI of Leon, his 
liege lord, who by insult and outlawry did every- 
thing in his power to break his great vassal’s 
patience into open rebellion. H.W.A. 


Utopia 
organisation which styled itself the 
Federation of Progressive Sciences and 
Individuals was formed in September, 1932, for 


the purpose of unifying the various bodies 
advocating piece-meal reforms and of establishing 


a common comprehensive social programme. - 
This programme is set forth in a book entitled 
‘* Manifesto ’’ (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.). 

This book is a compound of short cuts to 
everything. Perhaps the shortest cut of all is 
seen in one of Mr. Wells’ proposals : 


The organisation of a World Pax to end war, secure 
the disappearance of armaments and the complete sup- 
pression of the private manufacture of weapons, with 
the diversion to collective creative work of the energy 
thus released and the progressive abrogation of national 
sovereignty in favour of world controls. 


Jardine on Leg-Theory 


N a book just published, ‘‘ Ashes and Dust ”’ 
(Hutchinsons, 6s., illustrated), Mr. D. R. 
Jardine, England’s captain in the 1932 Test 
tour, has some vigorous criticism to make on the 
procedure adopted by the M.C.C.. in allowing the 
Counties to decide for themselves the question of 
leg-theory. 

The M.C.C., he thinks, ought to have adopted 
one of two courses. ; 

They could have stated that in their opinion 
there could not be any question as to the legality 
of leg-theory under the present rules of cricket, 
and that if the Australians did not care to abide 
by those rules the Australians themselves had the 
alternative of cancelling the tour. 


It is true some of the Counties would almost certainly 
have had to go into liquidation if the Australians had 
not come. At the same time it is most improbable 
that the Australians would have dreamed for one 
moment of refusing to come. Most of their cricket 
associations are quite as needy as their English 
equivalents. 


The second course was for the M.C.C. to have 
declared that, though in their opinion there 
could be no question of the fairness and legality 
of the leg-theory, yet as trustees for all sorts and 
conditions of cricketers, they were of opinion that 
leg-theory reduced the attractions of the game, and 
should therefore be discouraged upon ordinary 
wickets. ‘‘ There can be little question,’’ says 
Mr. Jardine, ‘‘ that such an attitude would have 


been respected and strictly obeyed the world 
over.” 


Financial considerations—the possibility of 
losing the profits associated with an Australian 
tour in Engand—were, he thinks, the deciding 
factor in the agreement arrived at by the Counties 
to exclude leg-theory from County Championship 
matches. 

As for the Selection Committee, he says its 
members should possess at least two of the follow- 
ing qualifications: Have played first-class cricket 
fairly regularly within the last 10 or 15 years; 
have played for England against Australia once 
or twice, and have made the Australian tour upon 
one or two occasions. One or two professionals 
should be co-opted members of the Committee, 
and the captain selected should have complete 
control of the tactics to be employed. 

A provocative book, but one whose criticisms 
will assuredly find wide support. 
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Novels for the Library List 


The Old Schoolmaster 


R. JAMES HILTON secured the Hawthornden Prize 

for his ‘‘Lost Horizon.” A slighter, but infinitely 
better book is his latest novel ‘‘ Goodbye, Mr. Chips ” 
(Hodder & Stoughton, illustrated, 5s.). It runs to but 128 
pages, but in that brief space Mr. Hilton manages to give 
his readers a remarkably clear and sympathetic portrait 
of a delightful character—a schoolmaster who starts his 


‘career with no outstanding qualifications either as an 


athlete or as a teacher, who comes to one of the less 
known public schools with the reputation of being a 
rather indifferent disciplinarian and who somehow suc- 
ceeds in making good, finds a short-lived romance that 


colours his whole existence and finally under the mellow- 


ing influence of years becomes the personification of the 
school’s traditions, an institution that commands the 
respect and affection of boys and masters alike. The 
various stages in the gradual transformation of Mr. 
Chipping from a very ordinary master into the much- 
beloved ‘“‘ Mr. Chips ” are skilfully set out for us, with 
all the influences responsible for bringing about this 
transformation, and by the time we come to the end of 
the book we are sharing the grief of the school at the loss 
of a very lovable old man. As he lies dying he hears 
someone say: ‘‘ Pity he never had any children.” 
“ Thousands of ’em,’? he murmurs. ‘‘ Thousands of ’em 
and all boys.” 


The Woman who wanted Power 


There is an impressive grandeur in Mr. Harold 
Weston’s ‘“‘ Banquet for Furies’? (Rich and Cowan, 
8s. 6d.), fully in keeping with the background he has 
chosen—the rugged, storm-smitten island, with its gran- 
ite faced mountains, somewhere off the North-West coast 
of England. The central figure is a peasant woman who 
has married the owner of the island and is about to have 
a child when her husband is drowned with another 
woman, known to be his mistress. Thwarted of love, the 
widow’s one ambition is power : the island must be hers 
to do with as she thinks fit. Her child is born dead, but 
she substitutes another in its place to prevent her hated 
sisters-in-law inheriting what would rightly be theirs if 
there was no heir to their dead brother. And then she 
strives to bend everyone to her will. In the end all her 
schemes come to naught. The man she has brought up 
as her son falls in love with his own sister and when he 
learns the truth drowns himself. With the death of the 
heir the sisters-in-law must have their share of the 
island. Faced with this prospect, the thwarted woman, 
already afflicted with cancer, loses her reason, rushes 
forth into the mountains in a raging storm and falls to 
her death. A fine and powerful story. 


Enduring Love 


Few books have been more beautifully and more 
convincingly written on the subject of enduring love than 
Mrs. Sybil Bolitho’s ‘‘ My Shadow as I Pass’ (Secked, 
7s. 6d.). It is an emotional poem in prose, a monologue 


of the thoughts of a woman, whose husband has died 


before his work has been completed and whose life had 
been wrapped up in his. And as the monologue pro- 
ceeds we get the whole story of their union, their hopes, 
their joint ambitions, and from this story their two per- 
sonalities clearly emerge, though little is said of the 
woman’s own character. Then at the end when suicide 
seems the only refuge, there is the restraining voice. “I 
went too soon. You'll stay? You'll stay for me and see 
what happens in the years? I have only you. Our 
great joy and our great pain? Will you leave me, 
Helen? Proving life is stupid and malevolent? Don’t 
leave me! Love me again—love me again on this 
beautiful earth! Mine—ours! Love me—love me for 
ever! Love me to-day! ” 


The Elusive Hero 


Miss Pamela Frankan in “ Tassell Gentle” (John 
Lane, the Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) presents us with a 
curious psychological study in her gentle, elusive hero 


who at various stages-in his life—from childhood to man- 
hood—has the irresistible impulse to escape from his 
immediate environment. At odd moments he leaves his 
relations, his friends or the women who love him and 
whom he loves, only to return to them again after an 
interval—the tassell-gentle to the falconer’s wrist. His 
last escape has the appearance of death, but he comes 
back inevitably in the end, to the disturbance of others’ 
peace, happiness and romance. It is an unusual theme 
which, in Miss Frankau’s skilful hands, is developed 
into a most interesting and entertaining story. 


The Sea in Fiction 


Novels abont the sea are practically always assured of 
a good public. Conrad, if he didn’t actually set the 
fashion, proved its popularity as a vehicle to which a 
story can be attached. Weston Martyn, who writes with 
a style strongly reminiscent of Conrad, has just had a 
book of short stories and sketches published (‘A 
General Cargo,’’ Blackwood and Sons, 7s. 6d.) which, in 
the main, rely on the sea for their theme. Some years 
ago, he wrote ‘‘ The Southseaman,” a classic story on 
yachting, and this new book of his will add something 
more to his reputation. There is the same polished 
style, the same little flashes of humour and, above all, 
the same deep love of the sea to illumine his tales. 

‘‘Qutward Bound from Liverpool,” by Edouard 
Peisson (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), is a translation from the 
French. It is the story of the ‘‘ Star of the Seas,” the 
crack liner of the ‘‘ Compagnie Transocéanique,”’ and 
her maiden voyage from Liverpool to New York. Out 
to beat the Atlantic record, disaster waits for her in the 
fog off the Newfoundland Banks. It is a graphic story, 
well told and exciting. As it works to its climax, the 
interest is maintained at a high pitch right to the last 
page. Mr. Benstead’s translation is remarkably smooth 
and polished. 


Crime and Thrills 


A Riverside Mystery 


ME. T. ARTHUR PLUMMER in “ Death Takes «4 

Hand ” (Stanley Paul, 7s. 6d.), selects a luxurious 
riverside flat as the background for his latest thriller 
“‘ Death Takes a Hand.’? The hard ruthless owner of 
this flat is found shot and naturally he is the sort of man 
who is bound to have a host of enemies. That inevitably 
complicates the problem of discovering who was respons- 
ible for the fatal deed. Actually, after the reader has 
been subjected to prolonged suspense, the shooting of the 
much hated man turns out to have been an accident — a 
dénouement that incidentally saves the charming heroine 
from the slur of being the daughter of a murderer. 


The Spectacular Murderer 


A dramatic sketch at a cocktail party in a Mayfair flat, 
with the lights suddenly turned down and only a pair of 
yellow “ indescribably menacing ” arms visible. Then 
a woman’s scream, followed by the turning on of the 
lights and the discovery of the hostess lying dead, 
strangled. That is the grim opening of Mr. Colin 
Robertson’s story ‘‘ The Yellow Strangler ’? (Ward, Lock 
and Co., 7s. 6d.), quite an exciting yarn, in which the 
reader is kept in suspense regarding the identity of the 
murderer until the very last chapter. 


The Murder of a Murderer 


Mr. David Whitelaw is an old hand at the crime story 
and his new book “ Murder Calling ” (Geoffrey Bles, 
7s. 6d.), he has struck out a new line in keeping the 
police and the professional slenth dut of his pages. The 
sleuthing is done by a young air pilot and the crime 
involves the murder of a murderer—a man who is ob- 
viously better out of this world. The finale is eminently 
satisfactory to the reader. Altogether an admirably con- 
structed story. 
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ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
LONDON 


URGENTLY NEEDS 
YOUR HELP 


Only half our income is met 
by endowments: for the rest 


we depend on the generosity 


of the Public 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


President : 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


Treasurer : Secretary & Clerk to the 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, Governors : 


G.B.E., C.B., M.V.0. Lt.-Col. A. P. B. IRWIN 
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Gleanings from New Books 


How they Dressed in Stuart Days 


Miss Iris Brooke, who has made careful study of the 
changing fashions of male and female attire during the 
last four centuries of English history, has just brought 
out a supplementary volume to those already dealing 
with the Elizabethan age and the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century. The new volume “ English Costume of 
the Seventeenth Century ” (A. & C. Black, Ltd., 6s.) is 
like its predecessors, profusely illustrated, in colour and 
ink, by the author’s own hand. As Miss Brooke points 
out, for the greater part of this century and well on into 
the succeeding one the fair sex did little to contest the 
supremacy of the male in the competition for fashion. 
They were “‘ amazingly subdued’” in their appearance. 


*‘ Every man had a thousand opportunities of adding 
a ribbon, a jewel, a fringe, a piece of lace, braid, 
rosette or curl; of showing an embroidered stocking, 
stocking-tips, costly boots, garters and so on; whilst 
the woman must content herself with lace collars and 
_cuffs and perhaps a bunch of ribbons here and there.” 


Even Cromwell took sufficient interest in male head- 
gear to pass an Act “‘ for the relief of felt-makers and 
hat-band-makers against aliens.”’ 


The Gallant Rearguard 


In “‘ Prisoners Grave and Gay ”’ (Blackwood, 7s. 6d.) 
Lieut-Colonel R. C. Bond, D.S.O., tells the story of the 
gallant fight put up by the British rearguard troops left 
to cover the retreating army from Mons, in August, 1914. 
His battalion was among those told off for this duty. 
The stock of entrenching tools was inadequate; there 
were gaps between the battalions ; and plenty of cover in 
front for an approaching enemy. The supporting guns 
were soon reduced to silence or knocked out by~an 
intensive bombardment and the infantry remained to face 
the music. They were full of fight; they paid no heed 
to the ‘‘ Cease Fire’? sounded on German bugles and 
fired bursts of “‘ rapid ” each time the Germans showed 
signs of closing in. The Germans next tried the White 
Flag, but this was not allowed to advance, a volley being 
fired overhead to explain matters. At last the ammuni- 
tions was exhausted and the defence arrived at “ fists 
versus bullets.”” There was a complete silence : 


‘* Suddenly someone says, ‘ Here they come.’ I 
passed the word to stand up (as on a field day at home 
when the ‘‘ Cease Fire” sounds). We stood up in the 
trench which hardly came above our knees. A line 
of Germans came for us, running with bayonets at the 
charge. A German officer, up to this moment unseen, 
was behind us as we stood. At his words the soldiers 
threw up the bayonet — and surrounded us. . 
Yate (who got a posthumous V.C.) was standing in 
the centre of the road shouting in voluble German. He 
kept repeating the words, ‘I will never consider 
myself a prisoner with the Germans. I ask you to 
shoot me now. I will not be a prisoner.’ ” 

He was overpowered by Germans, who came upon him 
from behind. The V.C., subsequently conferred on him 
after his death, was assuredly fully deserved. 

Colonel Bond’s book also contains a highly interesting 
account of his four years’ experience as a prisoner of 
war in Germany. The story is told with considerable 
humour. 


Evolution of a Yorkshire Village 


For the proper understanding of many, if not most 
of the problems connected with British agriculture 
to-day it is important to have a clear knowledge of the 
historical background. The fitting in of the details of 
that background down the centuries has, of course, to 
be the work of specialists in research and happily there 
are not wanting men ready and qualified to undertake 
the painstaking labour required for thoroughly conduct- 
ing that research. Two such authorities on agricultural 
history are Dr. Arthur G, Ruston, Lecturer in Agricult- 


ural Economics at the University of Leeds, and Mr. 
Denis Witney, Advisory Economist at the Edinburgh 
University. They have just brought out between them 
a comprehensive agricultural history of the Yorkshire 
village of Hooton Pagnell from the time of the Doomsday 
Book to the present day (‘‘ Hooton Pagnell,’? Edward 
Arnold & Co., illustrated, 25s.). In this they show how 
conditions of tenure, changes in ownership and the 
development of industrial areas near the village have all 
profoundly modified village life and have affected the 
system of farming. This particular village has been 
closely connected with three families—the Paganels and 
Luterels, related by marriage; the Huttons in the 17th 
century; and the Wardes from 1704 till to-day. The 
most famous of the Luterels was Sir Geoffrey, who was 
responsible for the production of the famous Luteral 
Psalter, completed about 1340—‘‘ the most priceless 
medieval manuscript of its kind in the whole world,” at 
once a psalter and a calendar with illustrations depict- 
ing a variety of scenes of rural and domestic life. Few 
villages can have such an almost continuous series of 
records as Hooton Pagnell, and the presence of these 
records has enabled the two authors to piece together the 
story of 800 years of village life with contemporary maps 
at nearly every stage to illustrate it. They are not con- 
tent merely to set out the village’s agricultural history, 
but they use it as a text for indicating the general lines 
of agricultural development throughout the country and 
for discussing latter-day tendencies and such problems 
as that of tithe. For this reason their book is particularly 
valuable and instructive. 


A Spy Who Started. Young 


Nicholas Soltesz, or, as he now calls himself Nicholas 
Snowden, started his career as a spy at the age of 
eighteen. He was a native of a town which was then in 
Hungary, but is now in Czecho-Slovakia, and the 
changes wrought by the war in his nationality accounted 
for the changes that took place in his espionage service. 
He began as an Austro-Hungarian agent and twice car- 
tied despatches through the Russian lines into the 
beleagured fortress of Przemysl. Before he was twenty 
he was decorated by the Kaiser with the Iron Cross and 
the Austrian Gold Medal for Bravery in Action. In the 
last Russian offensive under Brussiloff he was captured 
“according to plan”? and spent several months as a 
prisoner of war in Russia spying on the Russian bases of 
supplies. He escaped when the Russian Revolution 
broke out and after getting back to Austria was sent to 
the Italian front. After the war he served as a Czecho- 
Slovakian spy in Hungary and was captured, impris- 
oned, tortured and lay for several months under sentence 
of death, but was finally released. Tired of Secret 
Service work he shortly afterwards emigrated to South 
America. His truly exciting and amazing experiences 
are set out in a book published by Messrs. Jarrolds at 
12s. 6d. (‘‘ Memoirs of a Spy ” by Nicholas Snowden). 
In this he tells his reader that when he first became a 
spy he could “ speak fluently Hungarian, Polish, Rus- 
sian, Serbian, Bohemian, Ruthenian, Slovak, Croatian, 
German and French ” besides having some acquaintance 
with the Roumanian language and Yiddish. ‘‘ Since 
then I have added English, Spanish and Italian to the 
list.” Something of a linguist in fact ! 


PSYCHOLOGY 
& MODERN PROBLEMS 


A Course of Eight Lectures by Proresson C. G. Seticman, 
Proressor Morris msay Murr, Esq., Dr. 
Emanvet Miter, Proressor J. C. Fivucet, H. Cricnton- 
H. H. Harpy, Esq., Very Rev. tHe Dean 


Destenate or Sr. Pavt’s. 
ESDAYS at 6.0 p.m., beg 2 
THE MEDICAL. PSYCHO: 
LOGY, MALET PLACE, W.C.1. 


FEE for th rse, £1 1s. A few single tickets at 5s. ma 
be available. Detajled syllabus and. tickets IN ADVANC 
from the Lecture Secretary at the Institute. 


' 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


An Air Mail Flat Rate 


(From Admiral Mark Kerr) 


IR,—The reduction in the postage rates for air mail 

parcels to Europe is a splendid concession. 

What is equally gratifying is the evidence it affords of 
the intention of the Postmaster-General to seize every 
opportunity of assisting the industrial community and 
the private citizen even when this requires a greater 
degree of courage’ than individual members of Govern- 
ments usually possess. 


He has given us cheap telephones and cheapened our 
air parcel post. Is it too much now to hope that he will 
give us another great boon with still more far-reaching 


consequences in the shape of a low flat rate for all letters 
carried by air? 


The air mail parcel concession will certainly be of 
advantage to those who use this service. But a low flat 
rate for air-borne letters would have far wider repercus- 
sions. Besides being a boon to business men and private 
correspondents the latter would provide an enormous 
impetus to our aircraft manufacturing industries and 
establish our air routes throughout the Empire. 


The expense, provided by the Post Office, will be 
returned by the increased facilities in trade negotiations 
throughout the world — for speed in mails is one of the 
three foundation stones of prosperous trade. 

19, Draycott Avenue, MARK KERR. 
Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 


The U.S.A. Navy 


SIR,—Colonel Sir Thomas Polson’s article in your 
issue of September 15 exposes a fact which is far too 


little known, viz., the inefficiency of the personnel of the 
U.S.A. Navy. 


It prompts one to ask the question why a memorial 
(erected at Gibraltar, I think) commemorating American 
and British Naval co-operation during the war was 
allowed. (Please observe the order of the words, 
American and British.) 

Even the American troops who came over at the end 
of the War were conveyed in our ships. It would be 
interesting to know (1) who was responsible for this 
act; (2) what help did we actually receive from the 
American Navy. As the Saturday Review does not suffer 


from cowardice, perhaps this matter about the 
“‘ memorial ” might be brought to light. 
226, Castellain Mansions, A. H. Bamrorp. 
W.9. 


The Preservation of Rural England 

SIR,—May I draw your attention to the arrangements 
that have been made for the Annual Conference of the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England, which is 
being held this year at Southampton. 

The Conference will occupy three days from October 
25 to October 27. 

In view of the great interest that is being taken at the 
present time in the question of Ribbon Development, the 
‘ paper by Mr. H. R. Hepworth, County Surveyor to the 

West Riding of Yorkshire, on this matter on Octaber 26 
should be of special interest. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha, the Minister of Transport, in con- 
junction with Sir Hylton Young, the Minister of Health, 
has sent a letter to be read at the Conference, assuring 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural England how 
much both the Ministers welcome from many points of 
view their activities, and desire to encourage them. 

The session dealing with Countryside Wardens also 
will be of interest, as the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, in connection with various other 
Organisations interested in this matter, are endeavouring 
to prepare a scheme for a corps of Countryside Wardens. 


H. G. GRIFFIN, 


(Secretary, C.P.R.E.). 
17, Great Marlborough Street, W.1, i 


“When Britain Ruled the Waves” 


SIR,—This is once again splendid of Lady Houston. 
She is the Ace of Trumps. 


England would be great if she were Prime Minister. 
Her addendum of Mussolini’s pronouncement is logical, 
virile, and eminently sane—worthy of Mussolini, the 
strong and perspicuous ruler that he is. 
S. S. BENTLEY. 
Loughrigg, Oxford Road, 
St. Annes-on-the-Sea. 


Party Conferences and Constitutional Reform 


SIR,—Both the Conservative and the Labour Party 


Conferences have carried proposals for constitutional 
reform. 


It would be much to the national advantage if we 
could proceed to the constitutional changes now required 
with the largest measure of agreement. It is common 
ground that we need institutions that will elicit the 
people’s will. 

Does it not then follow that the first step is to reform 
the method of electing the House of Commons so as to 
ensure that this shall be representative of the nation ? 


This accomplished, the way would be clear to consider 
in what ways a Second Chamber could usefully supple- 
ment the work of a representative House of Commons, 
and how best it could be constituted for the duties 
assigned to it. We could, at the same time, consider 
what changes in the procedure of the House of Commons 
itself would best adapt it to its national tasks. 


JoHN H. HUMPHREYS 


(Secretary, Proportional Representation Society). 
82, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Japanese Imports 


SIR,—The latest Board of Trade returns are as. 
interesting as usual. In particular I would like to draw 
attention to an item on page 106, dealing with what that 
energetic official statistician calls ‘‘Class III. Group T.’’, 
otherwise ‘‘Miscellaneous Articles Wholly or Partly 
Manufactured.” 


The Group includes matches, safety and otherwise, 
musical instruments, starch, dextrine, farina and potato 
flour, stationery (other than paper) pictures and engrav- 
ings, straw, grass and rush manmnfactures, dolls, soft 
toys, and toys of wood, metal and other materials. 


A strange amalgamation. But even more strange are 
the figures of imports of this miscellaneous cornucopia 


shipped from our enterprising friends in Japan. Let me 
quote them :— 


Imports for8 months For same period Same period 
ended Aug. 81, 1982 1933 1934 
£430,971 £545,890 £713,580 


In other words, these imports increased by well over 
60 per cent. in two years, and at least 40 per cent. of this 
increase is shown in the excess of the 1934 over the 1933 
period. 

In this year of tariff grace, the manufacturers of the 
commodities concerned might well sit up and take notice 
of the situation. 

T. F. Howarp, 
M.P. for South Islington. 


The Real Germany 
SIR,—In reply to the letter ‘‘ The real Germany ” in 
the Saturday Review of Sept. 15th, I want only to say 
that at least I sign my letters with my whole name and 
address giving the other side the possibility to discuss 
them freely with me. For this time, 


Tue “ Pertinacious ” Lapy. 


q 
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The British Legion Scandal 


The Question of a Cheque 

S{R,—Will you allow me to correct a misleading 
statement in the current issue of the British Legion 
Journal, about a cheque for legal expenses paid by the 
British Legion ? 

The account of the matter given recently by your 
Special Correspondent was, so far as I am aware, entirely 
accurate. The account given by the British Legion 
Journal is, so far as it concerns myself, entirely incorrect. 
At no time, in fact, did I accept, handle or even see the 
cheque, which was paid to my solicitor who, I under- 
stand, duly queried it. 

I may add that the pious inference of the Journal, that 
I do not think your charges represent the facts, is a 
delusion. I do. 


The suggestion that the cheque was paid out of money 
collected by the late Earl Haig from “ private friends ”’ 
is interesting and ingenious. Two Chairman’s Funds 
figure in the annual accounts of the Legion, and both 
appear to subsist now-a-days on grants from the general 
funds. They don’t do so badly, either. In the past two 
years they have had between them close on eleven 
thousand pounds. . 


It would be better for the ex-Service community if the 
Legion’s official organ would devote its space more to a 
clear and friendly explanation of such matters, which 
are surely of public interest, than to indignant fulmina- 
tions and windy threats. C. E. CaRROLL, 

(Lately Editor of the British Legion Journal). 
Mount Lee Lodge, 
Egham Hill, Surrey. 


The Canteen Millions 


SIR,—The unhappy story of the Expeditionary Force 
Canteens Profits is again revived owing to the British 
Legion assuming control of the United Services Fund, 
which normally should not close down under its own 
directorate until 1939. 

For several years delegates at the Annual Conference of 
the British Legion have clamoured for possession of this 
Fund, but were staved off by the leaders with the perfectly 
true assertion that the Profits of the Expeditionary Force 
Canteens belonged to the millions of ex-soldiers and 
airmen who served overseas during the War in hostile 
areas. The money might not come under the juris- 
diction of one of the many ex-service organisations, 
however important. This sound objection, however, has 
been overcome and on the Ist October, the British Legion 
assumed control. 

In 1919, Field Marshal Viscount Byng was invited to 
take charge of this Fund. He was informed that the 
profits of the E.F.C. would be not less than £7,000,000, 
and he did, in fact, eventually receive a little more than 
that amount. 

When the settlement of that vast and highly successful 
enterprise, managed by Sir Alexander Prince, was com- 
pleted, it became known that the profits of the War 
Canteens were considerably more than the amount 
notified to Lord Byng. 

They were more than £10,000,000. 

Strenuous efforts were made in and out of Parliament 
to ensure that all the money should go to the United 
Services Fund, but the War Office won, and £3,000,000 
was diverted to other purposes. Among these was the 
payment of the debts of the Navy and Army Canteen 
Board, which had controlled the home canteens as a 
separate business. 

e agitation against the perpetration of this scandal 
was intense. It even reached a Conference of the British 
Legion at the Cannon Street Hotel. At that time it was 
anticipated that the profits of the N.A.C.B. would be 
£3,000,000, and as it was then certain that the profits of 
the E.F.C. would be £10,000,000, it was hoped that the 
Byng Fund would be no less than £13,000,000. 

That hope, however, was damped by Mr. T. Lister, 
then chairman of the Legion. In a reply to an inspired 
question, he anticipated the official announcement in the 


House of Commons. He said that he and his colleagues 
had been searching for these ‘“‘ mythical millions ’’ and 
that they ‘‘ had agreed to accept, in final settlement, the 
sum of £7,200,000.” 

Just exactly what right the leaders of the Legion had 
to do with arranging such 4 settlement no man knoweth, 
but that pragmatic sanction settled the fate of £3,000,000, 
which would have gone, and properly, to the Byng Fund 
if the British Legion, in conjunction with other ex- 
service organisations, had fought for it. 

My contention is that an organisation which would 
not help fight for that ex-service money has no right to 
control the administration of the residue, and it would 
be interesting to know if the action taken is sonnd in 
Law. B.W.E. 
London, E.C.A. 


Sir Frederick Maurice in the War 

SIR,—In the biography of the late Sir Robert Donald 
by H. A. Taylor, published to-day (Friday) there is a 
chapter of great interest concerning Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, now President of the British Legion. 

It relates to the quixotic courage displayed by the 
General, who, in 1918, while serving, wrote a letter to 
the Press, defending Sir Douglas Haig, and telling the 
world that Mr. Lloyd George, then Prime Minister, was 
in error. 

It was quixotic because he must have known that L.G. 
would break him, as he did. But the General won great 
applause for his -pluck; and there is good reason to 
believe that his action, as a rebel, brought about a con- 
dition of affairs which considerably improved the milit- 
ary dispositions on the Western Front. 

This being so it is to me extraordinary that this stout 
fighter who risked all for his conscience, should now as 
President of the Legion, refuse to fight for his old com- 
rades of war time, and should also resent, sometimes 
violently, the war cry of Legion rebels against the inert- 
ness of Legion leaders who ought to be fighting as 
bravely as he, Sir Frederick, did, when he fought 
Mr. Lloyd George. 
Ludgate House, 

107, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


F. D. BONE. 


The Victorian Settlers 


SIR,—I wish to thank you for the manner in which 
you have given prominence in your valuable columns to 
the Migrant Settlement Scandal, of which, I regret to 
say, I am also a victim. 

Were not the issues so grave, the deputation to Mr. 
Thomas with reference to our case would have been 
comic. Surely General Maurice does not consider his 
attitude on that occasion one to be proud of? To allow 
oneself to be politely bowed out of the office of « man who 
has proved himself either grossly ignorant or completely 
dishonest should not fill General Maurice with a feeling 
of high accomplishment, but rather make him see his 
own insignificance. 

Mr. Thomas proved his ignorance (and we hope it is 
ignorance) by announcing in the Honse of Commons 
that no responsibility rested on the British Government 
for the present plight of the Overseas Settlers. 

He did not know that the British Government Repre- 
sentative approved and inspected the land where a large 
number of us were, and that the self-same land was con- 
demned by a Royal Commission as an experiment which 
was unlikely to succeed. 

Furthermore, he was not aware that Mr. Scullin, then 
Prime Minister of Australia, admitted at the Premiers’ 
Conference in 1929, that the Commonwealth Government 
had not carried out the Migration Agreements. 

Obviously, Mr. Thomas, before making statements in 
the House of Commons, should extend his knowledge of 
the things he talks about. 

ARDNASAK. 


Newquay, Cornwall. 
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The Coal Fire in the Home 


SIR,—In the course of the National Smoke Abatement 
Society’s recent conference at Glasgow, one of the 
speakers referred to a particular “‘ old type ’’ of kitchen 
range as “the most uneconomical appliance ever 
invented,’’ although he admitted that it gave out heat 
sufficient to warm the room as well as doing the ordinary 
household cooking. 

The latter point is an important one in households 
where every shilling of expenditure has to be carefully 
scrutinised. It is all very well for well-to-do-persons 
to say that we ought to have “ sufficient courage and 
foresight ’’? to do away with the coal fire, but the substi- 
tutes are usually more expensive in fuel. 


The real solution for the old-fashioned and inefficient 
coal-burning appliances, of which there are far too many, 
is the new-fashioned and efficient one, of which there are 
any number on the market. These not only reduce fuel 
costs instead of increasing them, but also greatly reduce 
the emission of smoke. 

The “‘ abatement ”’ of smoke is the Society’s professed 
object and it might well therefore support the Coal 
Utilisation Council’s endeavours to secure the widest 
possible knowledge relating to the economical use of coal 
in up-to-date appliances. I suggest that it would thus 
be more suitably employed than in advocating legis- 
lation to prevent the public from enjoying the comfort, 
cheerfulness and cheapness of the coal fire which the 
great majority undoubtedly much prefer 

W. R. GorDon. 
(Director, Coal Utilisation Council.) 


Whither are We Going? 


SIR,—As a result of the war, most decent men were 
either killed, mutilated or squeezed out of any desirable 
position in the community in return for their sacrifice. 

In such circumstances it was inevitable that the basest 
elements in the Nation should come into power and that 
nm man who a few years ago, had he been in the Army in 


Flanders, would have been shot as a traitor, is now 
Prime Minister of England. Heaven help England! 

What of the future? The Conservatives have lost all 
hope in a National Government that is only interested 
in pandering to the voting strength of the mob, with 
no regard at all for the interests of the country as 
against their own personal interests. 


It seems inevitable that the mob, shorn of the better 
element lost in the Great War, will return a Socialist 
majority at the next election. Whether such a new 
Socialist Government would grind down the better ele- 
ment any more than the present Government does, it is 
difficult to say. 


I am not a Fascist, but I am rather of the opinion that 
if the better element have any hope other than of perish- 
ing in driblets, that hope lies with Mosley or somebody 
like him, in that Baldwin has destroyed the moral of 
the Conservatives, and wrecked that party. 

If the only hope of the better element lay in paper 
election votes, then it would be a vain one; but I po 
look to see when the Socialists are returned to power at 
the next election, either Winston Churchill or Mosely 
organising resistence to the attempts to sacrifice property, 
individualism, and all the ideas some of us were brought 
up to respect. 

If when such a time comes, all men to whom one might 
look to lead active resistance to Socialism (alias theft 
and corruption) refuse the and count the 
cost, there would be no hope for any of us. 


One has only to look at the price of shipping shares to 
realise there is as yet no signs of a trade recovery—nor 
is there likely to be until this country has a Government 
of men of honour and decency. 


Personally, I have set aside any hope of obtaining 
elementary justice from the present regime—one can 
only watch the ruin spreading and hope a leader will rise 
to call together what’s left of a nation. 

J. H. SHERLOCK. 

West Winds, Dorchester. 
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CINEMA 


THE MOST EXPENSIVE 


BRITISH FILM 


By Mark Forrest 


EW SUSS, at the Tivoli, is the film of the 
J week. It is also the most expensive and the 
most ambitious picture which the British 
Gaumont Company has produced. This organisa- 
tion has stressed the amount they have spent on 
Mr. Feuchtwanger’s work and the sum is such a 
large one that the venture, successful though it 
obviously is in London, may very well prove to be 
uneconomic unless America comes to the rescue. 
For the story, as shown on the screen, is a drab 
one and there is very little laughter and very little 
charm in its portrayal whereby the general public 
may be placated. 


Mr. Feuchtwanger’s patch-work quilt was a large 
one, so large that it was perhaps impossible for the 
makers to do more than concentrate their energies 
upon one particular patch and that patch is 
naturally enough the Jew. In turning the cameras 
upon him, however, the others, the bright colours 
belonging tothe rest of the quilt, have been allowed 
to fade, and one is conscious all the time that the 
conflict has been narrowed down to a few thrusts 
and counter-thrusts so that one sees only the fight- 
ing around the standard. Some of it is excellently 
done, but one gets a little tired of the same aspect 
of the battlefield. 


The Good and Bad Points 


The main theme of the story which the producer, 
Mr. Mendes, has threshed out is the ambition 
of the Jew for power and his sacrifice for position 
of his love, his daughter and his finer instincts ; but 
it is the Jew who holds the screen and neither his 
love, Magdalene Sibylle, nor his daughter, Naemi, 

are at any time anything but puppets. But of the 
- hazy background, Karl Alexander, Duke of 
Wurttemberg, manages to become an entity, and 
there are moments when the Rabbi Gabriel and 
Landauer appear to be made of flesh and blood ; 
yet the finer points of the last two and their exact 
significance in the story have been lost. 


So much for the debit side ; on the credit must be 
put the excellent production. A sixth of the total 
sum spent upon the picture has been devoted to the 
costumes and the period settings. The result is 
very fine and there is a spaciousness about the 
scenes which has never been achieved before in 
any British picture; especially is this true of the 
scenes in the Ghetto and those in the Jew’s house. 


Also upon the credit side is the performance of 
Conrad Veidt as the Jew. This is a fine piece of 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
The film banned by Hitler, 
FRITZ LANG’S famous study of hypnotic power. 


“DR. MABUSE” (A) 


characterisation, marred only by a delivery which 
is too slow. Unfortunately the rest of the cast, 
with the exception of Benita Hume as the Duchess 
and Paul Graetz as Landauer, have been bitten 
with the same microbe so that the tempo through- 
out is terribly slow. The Jew is so obviously a 
man with a destiny that he cannot even laugh at 
someone else’s joke, still less make one of his own, 
and one feels that the proper musical accompani- 
ment would be Chopin’s Funeral March. The 
other outstanding performance is that of Paul 
Graetz; so good is this actor that the omissions in 
the script are underlined whenever he is upon the 
screen. Frank Vosper’s Duke suffers from over- 
acting, but he is an effective foil for Conrad Veidt. 
For the rest there is Sir Cedric Hardwicke, as the 
Rabbi, and the late Sir Gerald Du Maurier as 
Weissensee, but there was no need for the com- 
pany to have retained the services of so dis- 
tinguished a pair of actors. Pamela Ostrer and 
Joan Maude play the Jew’s daughter and lover 
respectively, but it is early days to talk about the 
screen future of the former. 


There is one more comment which is inevitable. 
If the British Gaumont Company is in a position 
to spend £125,000 upon a picture, why did they 
choose this tale of Wurttemberg in the eighteenth 
century rather than an epic which might have a 
more universal appeal and an English flavouring ? 
The receipts may prove their sagacity, but I have 
very grave doubts, and it would be a pity if the 
results caused them to suffer in the future from that 
distressing complaint known as “ cold feet.’’ 


PORT 
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MUSIC NOTES 


Busoni’s Indian Fantasy 
| By Herbert Hughes 


OW that the Promenade Concerts have run 
their triumphant course, musical London 
settles down to an autumn and winter 

particularly rich in orchestral concerts of all sorts. 
Sir Henry Wood, deserve it though he may, is 
unlikely to have ‘* For he’s a Jolly Good Fellow ”’ 


dinned in his ears for another twelve months, un-— 


less indeed that ritual is to be enacted again at the 
close of the New Year Proms. He has come 
gallantly through a test of endurance without any 
parallel in an executant artist’s life, though a cer- 
tain Michelangelo did a pretty good job of work 
of another kind in another place some time ago. 
Only through great physical fatigue, and as great 
physical recovery, could these Queen’s Hall 
programmes be so handled, handled by a man with 
a baton in his hand. 


All but eclipsed by the excitement of that last 
alluring evening, with its generous helpings of 
Berlioz and Rimsky-Korsakov and the rest, we had 
the Indian Fantasia of Busoni for Piano and 
Orchestra, one of the most important of the lesser 
known works heard during the eight weeks. 
Naturally, coming from Busoni’s brain, the solo 
part is extraordinarily daring, brilliant, and 
interesting—virtuoso in no vulgar sense—and 
requiring a well-poised mind in its interpreter. 
On Saturday the well-poised mind was that of 
Eileen Joyce, a young Colonial pianist whose play- 
ing had a combination of lucidity and sensitiveness 
that was enchanting. Clearly this lady is 
establishing herself as an artist of the front rank. 
I know of no English pianist who could have come 
through that ordeal more brilliantly, though (as 
there is no dearth of good technicians) many 
might put up as brave a show. 


Never was there a more exclusive, more aristo- 
cratic musician than Ferruccio Busoni. As the 
writer of the programme-note on this occasion 
pointed out, it was one of his sayings that “‘ the 
first thing to be done in the best interests of music 
itself is to limit the opportunities for hearing 


music ’’—a dictum of which the B.B.C. can hardly 
approve. He made few, if any, concessions to 
public taste, so that, apart from a few difficult 
piano transcriptions which star performers must 
piay to show their mettle, his work remains 
practically unknown except to specialists who have 
precious few opportunities of hearing it. How 
many of us are familiar with his later Sonatinas, 
with the Divertimento for Flute and Orchestra, 
with his Turandot, Die Brautwhal, Arlecchino, 
Doktor Faust? His literary testament, Entwurf 
einer neuen Asthetik der Tonkunst, translated into 
Russian and English, had a certain vogue among 
intellectuals who care for that sort of thing, but 
ics effect upon pre and post-war audiences must 
have been fairly negligible. 

For one who was so much in the public eye 
as performer, a later Liszt with a phenomenal 
mastery, the real creative Busoni, the man of 
cultured mind and powerful intellect, was surely 
something of an enigma. His qualities as com-. 
poser somewhat contradicted his qualities as a 
touring celebrity, or so it seemed. The réclame 
of the great soloist was curiously set off against 
the rigid exclusiveness of the creative artist. He 
wrote for himself, not for the crowd who adored 
his playing. His mental activity was unceasing 
and passionate, and the works of his later years 
require a lot of knowing. 

Yet Busoni could unbend, and there is much in 
this Indian Fantasia that is definitely charming, Its 
rhythmic urge and its orchestral brilliance might 
well attract your unashamed lowbrow; but there 
are whole pages so obscure in ‘‘ meaning ”’ that it 
is a pity we have not his own analysis to go by. 
He hated explanations, and there the matter must 
rest. Iam inclined to doubt the authenticity of his 
Indian tunes. One has an amusingly Scots 
twist, and is lovely into the bargain. It may be 
a long time before the Gramophone Company 
sponsors a Busoni Society, but when that day 


arrives I hope Miss Joyce will be there to play the 
piano. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


The Sugar-Plum Faery 


[Reviewed by Herbert Hughes] 


ORTY-TWO years ago Tchaikovsky con- 
ducted the first performance of his ballet 
suite, ‘‘ Casse-Noisette,’’ and a St. Peters- 

burg audience was so delighted that five out cf 
the six movements had to be repeated. One of 
his biographers, conscious that the art of music 
has been progressing apace, timidly suggests that 
the world is perhaps growing weary of the 


evanescent charms of ‘‘ The Chinese Dance ” and 
the ‘‘ Sugar-plum Faery.” Yet the world does 
not easily weary of pleasant things if there is no 
surfeit, and here from the Decca Company comes 
the famous suite, complete with that innocuous 
piece of chinoiserie and that faery who was made 
of sugar-plum. The recorders were members of 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, and the con- 
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ductor Oskar Fried (CA 8182-4). It isa lovely set 
of discs to possess, even if the rendering is a 
shade Teutonic in places. 

That fine singer, Heinrich Schlusnus, has made 
two magnificent records with orchestral accom- 
paniment by the same players under Alois 
Melichar’s direction: one is the aria from Prince 
Igor, ‘‘ No sleep, no rest, for my afflicted soul,’’ 
and the other Moussorgsky’s ‘‘ Song of the Flea ”’ 
—the latter particularly vivid (CA 8185). The 
reputation of Kalman as a purveyor of the lighter 
kind of operatic music is higher on the Continent 
than it is with us. In a selection from Die 
Bajadare (PO 5102) he is represented in what is 
said to be his best form ; here again the players are 
the Berliners under Herr Melichar. 

I find several attractive things in the cheaper 
discs, especially those for dancing. For example, 
there are a couple of fox-trots from A. P. 
Herbert’s (or should I say C. B. Cochran’s?) 
** Streamline ’’ revue: ‘‘ You turned your head ”’ 
and ‘‘ Kiss me, dear,”’ both played by Roy Fox 
and his Band (F 5197). These are pretty certain 
to go the round of the town, and much further. 
** Love in Bloom ”’ is a very soothing affair as 
played by Lew Stone and his Band (F 5158), the 


same ensemble being responsible for another 
couple of fox-trots, ‘‘ Rollin’ Home ” and ‘‘With 
my eyes wide open, I’m dreaming,” which I 
would place in the same gentle category (F 5172). 
‘* Dreaming a Dream,” as played by Roy Fox 
and his Band may not induce sleep, and the same 
players’ version of ‘* Sitting beside o’ You ”’ sug- 
gest somewhat violent exercise, but they have 
their points as records, and in each case the 
refrain is vocal (F 5196). 

There are three capital discs among the half- 
crown Brunswicks. On one there are two tangos 
played by Eduardo Bianco’s Argentine Orchestra : 
Inspiracion ’’ and ‘‘ Invocacion (O 1813); on 
another, two fox-trots played by the Casa Loma 
Orchestra: Carolina’ and ‘‘ Don’t let it hap- 
pen again ’’ (0 1819); and on another (O 1839) 
Hoopii and Novelty Quartet perform vocal fox- 
trots entitled respectively ‘‘ Midnight’s Near ”’ 
and ‘* There’s nothing else to do in Mal-Ka-Mo- 
Ka-Lu.”’ These last-named musicians have voices 
that blend well, their instruments consisting of a 
string bass, a guitar bass, a steel guitar, and a 
ukelele. They give the impression of passing the 
time very pleasantly together, especially in that 
place with the hyphenated name. 


BROADCASTING 


If the B.B.C. had Rivals 


By-Alan Howland 


HE suggestion had been made recently, 
T though not for the first time, that the 
Government should provide facilities for a 
broadcasting organisation to compete with the 
B.B.C. The details have as yet not been carefully 
worked out and it is not quite clear how such an 
organisation should obtain its revenue. How- 
ever nebulous the scheme may be and however 
impossible of fulfilment, the temptation to toy with 
‘the idea as an idea is very nearly irresistible. 

It is tempting to visualise a broadcasting com- 
pany which would employ artists because they 
were very good artists and not because they were 
related to important officials or vaguely connected 
with the aristocracy. It is almost intoxicating to 
contemplate a time when one could receive a pro- 
gramme to suit one’s taste as opposed to a pro- 
gramme which Sir John Reith takes upon himself 
to presume must suit one’s taste. ‘ 

But I fear this is an idle dream. If the position 
of managing-director of this new company were on 
the market, and if it had been decided that the post 
be offered to an impresario of proven ability, Sir 
John would purchase an astrakhan coat and a top 
hat and by dint of greeting everybody with a 
** What ho! Laddie,’’ secure the appointment. 

At once the Air Force would be scoured for 
‘promising Programme Directors, golf clubs would 
be circularised for plus two men who could also be 
used as Directors of Entertainment, and a small 
tooth comb would be dragged relentlessly through 
Fleet Street in search of a Musical Director. 

5 At the same time the Scaffoldings of Music 


would raise its ugly head, there would be faithful 
copies of the Northern Studio Orchestra, the 
Southern Studio Orchestra, the Western Studio 
Orchestra, and in honour of the Assistant Control- 
ler of Paper-Clips, the Nor’-Nor’-by-West Studio 
Orchestra to the glory of the British Nation. 


And what would the new company do without 
its Pronunciation Committee ? Obviously nothing. 
I can foresee a series of exciting sessions of dis- 
tinguished linguists, Sir Harry Lauder, Mr. W. 
B. Yeats, Mr. Lloyd George and Gordon Harker. 
I have no doubt too that, with the adventitious aid 
of his top-hat Sir John would continue to hire 
announcers at the munificent rate of £260 per 
annum, provided of course that they were well- 
connected, had had a University education, spoke 
three languages and did not object to working 
fourteen hours a day. 


There would naturally be a big drive to discover 
new talent and the Director of Light Entertain- 
ment, only faintly recognisable under his heavy 
disguise as an Eskimo Film producer — complete 
with Dundreary whiskers, moujik and crenellated 
sjambok—would, like an itinerant Belisha, tour 
the country in search of the Beacons of Variety. 


And so the whole miserable business would go 
on. To put it another way, there is not the slight- 
est prospect of the B.B.C. monopoly being chal- 
lenged and, if it were, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the B.B.C. is too jealous of its own 
power to allow a rival organisation to have a clear 
field. But its a fascinating idea all the same. 
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Outlook for Investment Trusts 
(By Our City Editor) 


STUDY of investment policy brings us to 

several unsatisfactory conclusions. — First, 

that for reasons of low interest rates and 
high taxation, it is more profitable to aim at cap- 
ital appreciation rather than investment yield; 
second, that it is difficult to find a stock or share 
giving a fair chance of capital appreciation with a 
reasonable yield into the bargain; third that it is 
essential for the investor, in search either of yield 
or capital appreciation, to spread his risk over as 
wide a field as possible. 

These considerations lead us to examine the 
possibilities of investment trust stocks once again 
for they provide the best means of spreading risk. 
The revenues of the Trusts have suffered greatly 
of recent years by reason of foreign defaults, poor 
railway earnings and declining industrial profits. 
Now, however, not only is a considerable improve- 
ment in home railway and industrial earnings an 
accomplished fact, but even a resumption of for- 
eign payments is in sight in several instances. 
Already the sharp rise in capital values over the 
past year has placed the trusts in a happy position 
as regards their investment standing and many of 
them have their capital intact with a surplus if the 
market valuation of their investments is calculated. 


Now that there are signs that the current year 
will bring a recovery in income, investment trust 
stocks begin to look attractive once again. The 
risk taken by the purchaser of investment trust 
stocks is minimised by the varied nature of the 
trusts’ holdings, while improvement in dividend 
rates will automatically raise the market price of 
the trusts’ stocks. The debenture and preference 
stocks of the investment trusts are non-trustee 
safety-first investments. Their future, like that of 
most of the fixed-interest securities, depends upon 
the future of interest rates as does the gilt-edged 
market. The few debenture stocks on offer return 
about 4 per cent. In the preference list the yield 
on the stocks of the well-known trusts is little better 
than 4 per cent. where the dividend is well-covered, 
but there are also some speculative chances among 
investment trust preferences. 


Stocks on Offer 

In this class may be mentioned some £6,000 of 
City and International Trust 5 per cent. cum. 
preferred available at 90 to return £5 11s. per cent. 
£2,500 Continental and Industrial 5} per cent. 
cum. preference at 864 giving £6 7s. per cent., and 
£1,000 Trans-Oceanic Trust at 88} yielding 
£5 13s. per cent. 


In most cases, however, the ordinary or deferred 
stocks give greater scope for securing the benefits 
of income along with the chance of capital appreci- 
ation. Yields are not high but some of the stocks 
stand almost at rubbish prices. City and Inter- 
national can be bought up to £2,000 at 45} to 
return nearly 53 per cent., while Continental and 
Industrial at 45 yield 9} per cent. on last year’s 4 
per cent dividend. Lake View Investment Trust 
10s. shares at 15s. return 4 per cent., the outlook in 
this case being eminently sound, while Mid- 
European Corporation on the basis of the dividend 
just declared return nearly 6} per cent., and £1,000 
Sterling Trust can be bought at 129 to return 
£4 13s. per cent. on last year’s dividend, but the 
current year’s payment may be lower. It will be 
seen that the investment trusts have fallen upon 
lean times and that is why their stocks are now 
offered at such prices. Those who purchase now 
for a long holding are likely to find that they have 
got in ’’ almost at the ‘* bottom.” 


Anglo-Oriental Improvement 


It was littke wonder that Mr. John Howeson’s 
speech at the annual meeting of the Anglo-Oriental 
Mining Corporation last week should have been 
in optimistic vein, for the Chairman had a big 
improvement to record in the company’s fortunes. 
Net profit for the 16 months after tax, increased by 
£32,000 to £55,129 and the company is able to 
commence payment of arrears of the 7} per cent. 
preference dividend which had received nothing 
since August 1930. The investment position, how- 
ever, gives the greatest grounds for satisfaction 
since the issued capital and surplus are now shown 
to be more than covered by the aggregate value of 
the investments. In addition to its tin interests the 
company has important West African gold hold- 
ings in connection with which new companies are 
in course of flotation. 


The 7} per cent. cumulative participating prefer- 
ence at 24s. are by no means an uninteresting 
share since they carry arrears of dividend amount- 
ing to £222,000. Now that the company is in a 
position to clear off these payments gradually the 
return on the shares is likely to be considerable 
over the next two or three years. 


Shares in the News 


Unitep Dairies made profits of £600,400 last year 
against £583,600 in the previous year. The 12} per cent. 
dividend is maintained with £170,000 to reserve, from 
which a 10 per cent. capital bonus is to be distributed. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £48,845,000 


Total Income exceeds £10,343,000 
EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street 
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The £1 units at 68s. yield less than 4 per cent. on the 
dividend, but over 64 per cent. if the bonus is taken into 
account. A maintenance of the dividend on the larger 
capital is to be expected on this year’s showing which 
makes the stock look cheap. 


* * 


BRITISH CELANESE ate paying up a half-year’s arrears 
of dividend on the 7 per cent. first preference which 
means that during the past year the company has been 
able to clear off the arrears of depreciation. The first 
preference dividend is now in arrears since April, 1931, 
while the second 74 per cent. preference have yet a fur- 
ther year’s arrears of dividend outstanding At about 
19s. the first preference do not appear dear while the 
second preference at 13s. 3d. offer a good chance of cap- 
ital appreciation. 


* * * 


JosrerH Lucas Limitep managed to secure higher 
profits at £257,382 against £250,427 in the previous year. 
though at the last meeting the Chairman was not too 
hopeful. The dividend is 12} per cent. on the doubled 
capital. At 62s. 6d. the yield is 4 per cent. 


* * * 


KapaLA RuBBER ESTATES issue went rather poorly but 
the property is undoubtedly a good one and moderately 
capitalised. At under par the 2s. ordinary shares look 
worth consideration since there are at the moment few 
2s. rubber shares obtainable around par. The reason for 
the poor reception of the issue was the set-back in the 
commodity last week. 


* * * 
Since QuALcAsT were mentioned in the column as being 


fully valued at 21s. the price has fallen to 18s. 9d., at 
which the yield is £5 6s, 8d. per cent. 


A REALLY SAFE 
INVESTMENT 


SHARES ISSUED 


Lu 


EQUIVALENT 
£5 .3.3% 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH 
A VERY LARGE PRO- 


PORTION OF RESERVES 
Mortgage Advances 


NORWICH 
BUILDING 


SOCIET Y 


FULL DETAILS of the advanteges offered to Investors or 
sure given in an interesting bvoklet—Free on request 


HEAD OFFICE: 


CALL or 34 (17) Prince of Wales Rd., 
WRITE Norwich 
Sec., G. G. CROOK, F.C.A. 
London Office : 


16 City Road, E.C.1 


Gilt Edged 
Fixed Trust 
Certificates 


An investment in these certificates 
applies the Fixed Trust principle to 
Trustee Stocks, and represents to 


the Investor a holding spread over 


19 TRUSTEE SECURITIES 


Sums from approximately £20 may 
be invested, and at the price of 19/6 
per Sub-Unit the 


YIELD IS £3.12.8 


per cent. per annum. 


Certificates are issued to Investors 
by the Trustees: 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LTD., 

who hold all securities and collect all 


dividends for the Certificate Holders 


obtained 


from any branch of the National Provincial 


Full particulars. can be 


Bank, from any Stockbroker, or by writ- 
‘Brochure S.R.” to 


COMMERCIAL 
FIXED TRUST LTD. 


125 PALL MALL, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 4657 
Comfix Piccy London 


ing direct for 


Telegrams : 
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THEATRE 
A BAD CHARADE 


By Russell Gregory 


Hyde Park Corner Apollo 
By Walter Hackett. 


R. HACKETT has written many good 
plays in the past and therefore it is par- 
ticularly disappointing to find him so very 

much below his own standard. To say that ‘‘Hyde 
Park Corner’ is foolish would be to make an 
understatement. It would also be to miss the 
point, because, as all the world knows, Mr. 
Hackett’s plays are intended to exploit the person- 
ality of his wife, Miss Marion Lorne, and Miss 
Lorne is at her best in an entirely foolish play. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hackett’s play is not good 
fooling, it is merely stupid. I did not attempt to 
follow the ramifications of the plot with its eight- 
eenth century curses working themselves out on 
twentieth century butlers. This sort of thing is 
all very well at charade parties. A performance at 
a London Theatre should contain -more zsthetic 
value than an ordinary charade. By virtue of its 
having been written and rehearsed it should be 
capable of standing up to criticism as a work of art, 
in whatever genre. 

Gordon Harker proved once again, if proof were 
necessary, what an excellent actor he is. I know 
no-one with a more perfect mastery of the cockney 
idiom and intonation. I hope for his sake that the 
play runs. J. H. Roberts is far too good an actor 
to be wasted on a part which is neither straight, 
character nor burlesque. When one thinks of his 
performances in ‘‘ The Skin Game,”’ ‘* The Lilies 
of the Field ’”’ and ‘‘ The Forest,’’ one weeps for 
him. And then there is Marion Lorne. 
 Hi-Diddle-Diddle” 

EVUES are bewildering things. There is 
so much good in the worst of them and so 
much bad in the best of them that they 

defy criticism. In the case of ‘‘Hi-Diddle-Diddle”’ 
there were occasions on which the little dog 
laughed immoderately to see such fun, but for the 
rest of the evening he was a very dull little dog 
indeed. The one thing that stood out is that, 
just as the Dish ran away with the Spoon, so did 
Douglas Byng run away with Mr. Charlot’s 
Revue. At one moment he was the embodiment 
of a pre-war “‘ flivver,’’ at another he disported 
himself in the most rampageous fashion as a kind 
of Sweet Nell of Old Tilley; he was a female 
thought-reader, a raddled French can-can dancer 
and a variety of other monstrosities, to say 
nothing of putting over the best number of all, 
** Miss Otis Regrets,’ by. Cole Porter. 

John Tilley’s cleverly calculated flatness is an 
excellent foil to Douglas Byng’s exuberance. I 
can always sit at the feet and admire the effortless 
superiority of this Gamaliel. Edward Cooper did 
everything which fell to his lot in an easy and 
accomplished way. My only regret was that he 
had no chance to play the piano. As for June, 


well, you either think she is marvellous or you 
do not. 


Comedy 


MOTORING 


Never Mind the Bumps 


By Sefton Cummings 


UDGING by the Paris Show, independent 
suspension is going to be the next important 
development in motor design. Some six 

or seven of the best-known French makers have 
fitted it this year—one or two had it last year—as 
well as a considerable proportion of other Con- 
tinental exhibitors. 

The advantage of this form of springing, which 
is by no means a new invention, is_ that 
when a wheel passes over a high bump or deep 
pot-hole the chassis is not strained. The wheel 
merely goes up or down on its own independent 
attachment, leaving the chassis still level and thus 
relieving the axles and preventing cross stresses. 
It follows naturally that this must make for 
smoother motoring on bad roads. 

At present England lags behind in this direc- 
tion. There may be two reasons to account for 
this: the excellence of our roads, which have not 
elicited any public outcry for improved springing, 
and our innate conservatism. English engineers, 
and particularly motor engineers, have a habit of 
getting two or three years behind their Continental 
rivals in important advances and then suddenly 
producing something very much better. Front 
wheel brakes are a good example of this. 

This does not mean that we are apathetic. On 
the contrary, it usually means that we appreciate 
the possibilities of the new departure but prefer not 
to fit it until we have perfected it. Thus, though 
our motor manufacturers may be silent, they are 
actually experimenting in secret. The standard of 
English cars to-day is so high that none of them 
can afford a weak link in any of their products; 
so they prefer to stick to what they know to be 
sound rather than rush into something which may, 
after all, turn out to be not so good as had been 
hoped. 

Nevertheless, one small car at least is fitting in- 
dependent suspension this year and is making a 
special feature of it as a selling point. This make 
is also introducing a new form of oil drive, which 
it claims to be an advance on the fluid fly-wheel 
system. Whether it will prove so remains to be 
seen. I have not actually driven this model, but 
a dealer who does eighty per cent. of his business 
in two rival makes gave me a good account of it. 


The opinion of the trade to-day is that the 
public have developed an eye for essentials so far 
as purely mechanical matters are concerned, ‘and 
that those makes with the reputation for the best 
engines and sound transmission will continue to 
sell better than those which rely on some new 
gadget. 

This does not mean that these leading makers 
will ignore modern developments such as oil 
transmission and independent suspension—they 
could not do this as they are competing against 
each other—but it does imply that the public as 
a whole will not buy an otherwise inferior article 
simply because it has something of this nature, 
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